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TANGLEWOOD 
The Tanglewood Festival 


In August 1934 a group of music-loving summer residents of the Berkshires organized a 
series of three outdoor concerts at Interlaken, to be given by members of the New York 
Philharmonic under the direction of Henry Hadley. The venture was so successful that 

the promoters incorporated the Berkshire Symphonic Festival and repeated the experi- 
ment during the next summer. 

The Festival Committee then invited Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to take part in the following year's concerts. The orchestra’s Trustees accept- 
ed, and on August 13, 1936, the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its first concerts 
in the Berkshires (at Holmwood, a former Vanderbilt estate, later the Center at Fox- 
hollow). The series again consisted of three concerts and was given under a large tent, 
drawing a total of nearly 15,000 people. 

In the winter of 1936 Mrs. Gorham Brooks and Miss Mary Aspinwall Tappan offered 
Tanglewood, the Tappan family estate, with its buildings and 210 acres of lawns and 
meadows, as a gift to Koussevitzky and the orchestra. The offer was gratefully accepted, 
and on August 5, 1937, the festival’s largest crowd so far assembled under a tent for the 
first Tanglewood concert, an all-Beethoven program. 

At the all-Wagner concert that opened the 1937 festival’s second weekend, rain and 
thunder twice interrupted the Azenzz Overture and necessitated the omission altogether 
of the “Forest Murmurs” from Svegfried, music too delicate to be heard through the down- 
pour. At the intermission, Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith, one of the festival’s founders, 
made an appeal to raise funds for the building of a permanent structure. The appeal 
was broadened by means of a printed circular handed out at the two remaining con- 
certs, and within a short time enough money had been raised to begin active planning 
for a “music pavilion.” 

Eliel Saarinen, the eminent architect selected by Koussevitzky, proposed an elaborate 
design that went far beyond the immediate needs of the festival and, more important, 
went well beyond the budget of $100,000. His second, simplified plans were still too 
expensive; he finally wrote that if the Trustees insisted on remaining within their bud- 





After the storm of August 12, 1937, which precipitated a fundraising drive for the construction of the 
Tanglewood Shed 
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get, they would have “just a shed,” “which any builder could accomplish without the aid 
of an architect.” The Trustees then turned to Stockbridge engineer Joseph Franz to make 
further simplifications in Saarinen's plans in order to lower the cost. The building he 
erected was inaugurated on the evening of August 4, 1938, when the first concert of 
that year’s festival was given, and remains, with modifications, to this day. It has echoed 
with the music of the Boston Symphony Orchestra every summer since, except for the 
war years 1942-45, and has become almost a place of pilgrimage to millions of concert- 
goers. In 1959, as the result of a collaboration between the acoustical consultant Bolt 
Beranek and Newman and architect Eero Saarinen and Associates, the installation of 
the then-unique Edmund Hawes Talbot Orchestra Canopy, along with other improve- 
ments, produced the Shed's present world-famous acoustics. In 1988, on the occasion 
of its fiftieth anniversary, the Shed was rededicated as “The Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Shed,” recognizing the far-reaching vision of the BSO’s legendary music director. 

In 1940, the Berkshire Music Center (now the Tanglewood Music Center) began its 
operations. By 1941 the Theatre-Concert Hall, the Chamber Music Hall, and several 
small studios were finished, and the festival had so expanded its activities and its reputa- 
tion for excellence that it attracted nearly 100,000 visitors. 

With the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s acquisition in 1986 of the Highwood estate 
adjacent to Tanglewood, the stage was set for the expansion of Tanglewood’s public 
grounds by some 40%. A master plan developed by the Cambridge firm of Carr, Lynch, 
Hack and Sandell to unite the Tanglewood and Highwood properties confirmed the 
feasibility of using the newly acquired property as the site for a new concert hall to re- 


A “Special Focus” Exhibit at the Tanglewood Visitor Center: 
HEINZ WEISSENSTEIN’S TANGLEWOOD 


In 1938, at the age of twenty-seven, Heinz Weissen- 
stein fled Nazi Germany for the United States with 
five dollars in his pocket and a Leica camera around 
his neck. His first summer in the United States was 
spent as a photography counselor at a children’s 
camp in the Berkshires close to the Tanglewood 
estate where the Boston Symphony had begun hold- 
ing its annual music festival two years earlier. A 
music lover, he was drawn to the festival and, in 

2 ee time, became Tanglewood’s offical photographer. 
Mr. Weissenstein founded Whitestone Photo with studios in Lenox and New York City. 
When he passed away last year at the age of eighty-four, Heinz Weissenstein left be- 
hind a legacy of photographs that span forty-five years of Tanglewood’s history. A 
ae exhibit of his photographs is currently on view at the Tanglewood Visitor 

enter. 

The exhibit was mounted by the Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives with the 
assistance of the Historical Preservation Committee of the BSAV at Tanglewood. The 
exhibit is free of charge and located in the Tanglewood Visitor Center on the first 
floor of the Tanglewood Manor House at the rear of the lawn across from the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Shed. The Boston Symphony extends its thanks to Charlotte and Peter 
Weissenstein for making these photographs available. The photograph here shows 
Heinz Weissenstein, wearing camera and bow tie, flanked by three Tanglewood lumi- 
naries—Leonard Bernstein, Gunther Schuller, and Seiji Ozawa. 


Mary H. Smith 













Tanglewood program photo credits: Boston Symphony Archives, Roger Farrington, 
William Mercer, Lincoln Russell, Walter H. Scott, Christian Steiner, Whitestone Photo 


place the outmoded Theatre-Concert Hall (which was used continuously with only 
minor modifications since 1941), and for improved Tanglewood Music Center facilities. 
Inaugurated on July 7, 1994, Seiji Ozawa Hall—designed by the architectural firm Wil- 
liam Rawn Associates of Boston in collaboration with acoustician R. Lawrence Kirkegaard 
& Associates of Downer’s Grove, Illinois, and representing the first new concert facility 
to be constructed at Tanglewood in more than a half-century—now provides a new 
venue for TMC concerts, and for the varied recital and chamber music concerts offered 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra throughout the summer. Ozawa Hall with its atten- 
dant buildings also serves as the focal point of the TMC's new Leonard Bernstein Campus, 
as described below. 

Today Tanglewood annually draws more than 300,000 visitors. In addition to the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, there are weekly chamber music concerts, Pre- 
lude concerts and Open Rehearsals, the annual Festival of Contemporary Music, and 
almost daily concerts by the gifted young musicians of the Tanglewood Music Center. 
The Boston Pops Orchestra appears annually, and in recent years a weekend of jazz has 
been added to close the summer. The season offers not only a vast quantity of music but 
also a vast range of musical forms and styles, all of it presented with a regard for artistic 
excellence that makes the festival unique. 


The Tanglewood Music Center 


Tanglewood provides much more than a setting for the concerts offered by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It is also the site of the Tanglewood Music Center, one of the 
world’s most influential centers for advanced musical study, and which has been main- 
tained by the Boston Symphony Orchestra since its establishment in 1940 under the 
leadership of Serge Koussevitzky. With Leon Fleisher now in his thirteenth year as its 
Artistic Director, the Tanglewood Music Center continues to provide a wide range of 
specialized training and experience for young musicians from all over the world. In 1994, 
the Tanglewood Music Center entered a new era with the opening of Seiji Ozawa Hall, 
which—along with its backstage facilities, Green Room, TMC orchestra library, and 
instrument storage space all located in the Leonard Bernstein Performers Pavilion— 
now serves as the focal point of the new Leonard Bernstein Campus, which also encom- 
passes the Leon Fleisher Carriage House with chamber music coaching studios and 
offices; the Aaron Copland Library, in a cottage adjacent to the refurbished carriage 
house; a new Rehearsal Hall; and additional coaching studios throughout the campus. 
With the inauguration of Seiji Ozawa Hall and the opening of the Leonard Bernstein 
Campus, all involved with the Tanglewood Music Center look toward the twenty-first 
century newly inspired, with a renewed sense of purpose. 

The school opened formally on July 8, 1940, with speeches—Koussevitzky, alluding 
to the war then raging in Europe, said, “If ever there was a time to speak of music, it 
is now in the New World”—and music, the first performance of Randall Thompson’s 
Alleluia for unaccompanied chorus, which was written for the ceremony and arrived less 
than an hour before the event was to begin, but which made such an impression that it 
has remained the traditional opening music each summer. The TMC was Koussevitzky's 
pride and joy for the rest of his life. He assembled an extraordinary faculty in composi- 
tion, operatic and choral activities, and instrumental performance; he himself taught 
the most gifted conductors. 

The emphasis at the Tanglewood Music Center has always been not on sheer tech- 
nique, which students learn with their regular private teachers, but on making music. Al- 
though the program has changed in some respects over the years, the emphasis is still 
on ensemble performance, learning chamber music, vocal music, and the orchestral lit- 
erature with talented fellow musicians under the coaching of a master-musician-teacher. 
Many of the pieces learned this way are performed in TMC recitals; each summer brings 
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exciting performances by talented young professionals beginning a love affair with a 
great piece of music. 

Throughout the summer the Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra performs in con- 
certs covering the entire repertory under the direction of student conductors as well as 
members of the TMC faculty and guest conductors present at Tanglewood to lead BSO 
concerts. The quality of the TMC Orchestra, assembled for just eight weeks each summer, 
regularly astonishes visitors. It would be impossible to list all the distinguished musicians 
who have been part of this annual corps of young people on the verge of professional 
careers as instrumentalists, singers, conductors, and composers. But it is worth noting 
that 20% of the members of the major orchestras in this country have been students at 
the Tanglewood Music Center, with that figure constantly rising. 

Today there are three principal programs at the Tanglewood Music Center, each 
with appropriate subdivisions. The Fellowship Program provides a demanding schedule 
of study and performance for students who have completed most of their training in 
music and who are awarded fellowships to underwrite their expenses. It includes cours- 
es of study for instrumentalists, singers, and composers. Other courses of instruction 
include the Conducting Class, from which members are selected for public perform- 
mance, and the Phyllis Curtin Seminar for Singers. In 1966, educational programs at 
Tanglewood were extended to younger students, mostly of high-school age, when Erich 
Leinsdorf invited the Boston University School for the Arts to become involved with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra's activities in the Berkshires. Today, Boston University, 
through its Tanglewood Institute, sponsors programs that offer individual and ensemble 
instruction to talented younger musicians; with a variety of programs for performers, 
composers, and visual artists. 

Today, alumni of the Tanglewood Music Center play a vital role in the musical life of 
the nation. Tanglewood and the Tanglewood Music Center, projects with which Serge 
Koussevitzky was involved until his death, have become a fitting shrine to his memory, 

a living embodiment of the vital, humanistic tradition that was his legacy. At the same 
time, the Tanglewood Music Center maintains its commitment to the future as one of 
the world's most important training grounds for the composers, conductors, instrumen- 
talists, and vocalists of tomorrow. 





TMC Artistic Director Leon Fleisher working with the Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
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COACH 


The Factory Store 


Slight imperfections and discontinued styles make it possible for us to offer 
Coach quality products at the most attractive prices you’ll find anywhere. 


BERKSHIRE OUTLET VILLAGE 
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IN CONSIDERATION OF OUR 
PERFORMING ARTISTS AND PATRONS 


Latecomers will be seated at the first convenient pause in the program. If you must 
leave early, kindly do so between works or at intermission. 


Please refrain from smoking, eating, or drinking in the Music Shed and Ozawa Hall. 
Also please note that smoking on the lawn is restricted to cigarettes. In addition, smokers 
are respectfully requested to sit where their smoking will not disturb other patrons. 


Please note that the use of audio or video recording equipment during concerts 
and rehearsals at Tanglewood is prohibited. Video cameras may not be carried into 
the Koussevitzky Music Shed or Seiji Ozawa Hall during concerts or rehearsals. 


Cameras are welcome, but please do not take pictures during the performance as the 
noise and flash may disturb other listeners as well as the performers. 


Pagers and watch alarms should be switched off during the concert. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


TANGLEWOOD INFORMATION 


PROGRAM INFORMATION for Tanglewood events is available at the Main Gate, Bernstein 
Gate, Highwood Gate, and Lion Gate, or by calling (413) 637-5165. For weekly program 
information on all Tanglewood concerts and Tanglewood Music Center events, please call 
the Tanglewood Concert Line at (413) 637-1666. 


BOX OFFICE HOURS are from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m. Monday through Friday (extended 
through intermission on BSO concert evenings); Saturday from 9 a.m. until intermission; 
and Sunday from 10 a.m. until intermission. Payment may be made by cash, personal check, 
or major credit card. To charge tickets by phone using a major credit card, please call 
SYMPHONYCHARGE at 1-800-274-8499, or in Boston at (617) 266-1200; or call TICKET- 
MASTER at (617) 931-2000 in Boston; (413)733-2500 in western Massachusetts; (212) 307- 
7171 in New York City; or 1-800-347-0808 in other areas. Please note that there is a service 
charge for all tickets purchased by phone. 


LAWN TICKETS: Undated lawn tickets for both regular Tanglewood concerts and specially 
priced events may be purchased in advance at the Tanglewood box office. Regular lawn 
tickets for the Music Shed and Ozawa Hall are not valid for specially priced events. 


SPECIAL LAWN POLICY FOR CHILDREN: On the day of the concert, children under the 
age of twelve will be given special lawn tickets to attend Tanglewood concerts FREE OF 
CHARGE, thanks to a generous grant from TDK, the world's largest manufacturer of audio 
and video tapes. Up to four free children's lawn tickets are offered per parent or guardian 
for each concert, but please note that children admitted without charge must sit with their 
parent/guardian on the lawn, and that children under the age of five must be seated on the 
rear half of the lawn. Please note, too, that children under the age of five are not permitted 
in the Koussevitzky Music Shed or Seiji Ozawa Hall during concerts. The free ticket policy 
does not extend to Popular Artists concerts or to groups of children. Organized children's 
groups (15 or more) should contact Group Sales at Symphony Hall in Boston, (617) 638- 
9345, for special rates. 


OPEN REHEARSALS by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are held each Saturday morning 
at 10:30, for the benefit of the orchestra's Pension Fund. Tickets are $13 and available at the 
Tanglewood box office. Beginning this year, Tanglewood offers a half-hour pre-rehearsal talk 
about the program free of charge to ticket holders, beginning at 9:30 in the Shed. 


FOR THE SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE OF OUR PATRONS, PEDESTRIAN WALKWAYS 
are located in the area of the Main Gate and many of the parking areas. 


PARKING FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED is available; please ask the parking 
attendants. 


AUDIO SYSTEMS FOR THE HEARING IMPAIRED (portable FM-radio receivers with ear- 
phones) are available in both the Koussevitzky Music Shed and Seiji Ozawa Hall. Please speak 
with an usher for more information. 


Memories of Tanglewood... 
You can take them with you! 


Visit our 
Tanglewood Music Store 


Located at the Main Gate 

Hours—same as the Glass House at the Main Gate 
Wide selection of classical music 

Weekly concert selections 

BSO and guest artists 

e Compact discs 

Cassettes 

Sheet music, instrumental and vocal 

Full scores 

Books 


Visit the new Music Store by the Tanglewood Café, 
open during café hours. 


Glass House Gift Shop 


Located at the Main Gate and Highwood Gate 
Exciting designs and colors 

e Adult and children’s clothing 

Accessories 

Stationery, posters, books 

Giftware 


MasterCard/VISA/American Express 


MAIN GATE: HIGHWOOD GATE: 

Closed during performances Closed during performances 

Monday through Friday: 10am to 4pm Friday: 5:30pm to closing of the grounds 

Friday: 5:30pm to closing of the grounds Saturday: 9:30 to 4pm 

Saturday: 9:30am to 4pm 6pm to closing of the grounds 
6pm to closing of the grounds Sunday: noon to 6pm 

Sunday: 10am to 6pm (Glass House) Weeknight concerts, Seiji OZawa Hall: 


noon to 6pm (Music Store) 7pm through intermission 





REST ROOMS, WATER FOUNTAINS, AND PAY PHONES, INCLUDING FACILITIES FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED, may be located on the map in the preceding pages. 


THE LOST AND FOUND is in the Visitor Center in the Tanglewood Manor House. Visitors 
who find stray property may hand it to any Tanglewood official. 


IN CASE OF SEVERE LIGHTNING, visitors to Tanglewood are advised to take the usual pre- 
cautions: avoid open or flooded areas; do not stand underneath a tall isolated tree or utility 
pole; and avoid contact with metal equipment or wire fences. Lawn patrons are advised that 
your automobile will provide the safest possible shelter during a severe lightning storm. 
Readmission passes will be provided. 


FIRST AID STATIONS are located near the Main Gate and the Bernstein Campus Gate. 


PHYSICIANS EXPECTING CALLS are asked to leave their names and seat numbers with the 
guide at the Main Gate or Bernstein Gate for Ozawa Hall events. 


THE TANGLEWOOD TENT near the Koussevitzky Music Shed offers bar service and picnic 
space to Tent Members on concert days. Tent Membership is a benefit available to donors 
through the Tanglewood Friends Office. 


FOOD AND BEVERAGES can be obtained in the cafés on either side of the lawn and at 
other locations as noted on the map. Visitors are invited to picnic before concerts. 


THE GLASS HOUSE GIFT SHOPS adjacent to the Main Gate and the Highwood Gate sell 
adult and children's leisure clothing, accessories, posters, stationery, and gifts. Daytime hours 
are 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through Friday, 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday, and 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Evening hours are from 5:30 p.m. until the grounds close on Friday, from 
6 p.m. on Saturday, and from 7 p.m. through intermission on Ozawa Hall concert nights. 
Please note that the Glass House is closed during performances. Proceeds help sustain the 
Boston Symphony concerts at Tanglewood as well as the Tanglewood Music Center. 


THE TANGLEWOOD MUSIC STORE, adjacent to the Main Gate and operated by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, stocks music books, recordings, scores, sheet music, and musical 
supplies. Whenever available, records and cassettes feature the repertory and artists heard at 
Tanglewood concerts. Except on Sunday, when it is open from noon to 6 p.m., the Tangle- 
wood Music Store's hours are the same as those for the gift shops. In addition, a branch of 
the Tanglewood Music Store is located by the Tanglewood Café and open during café hours. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is funded in part by the National Endowment 
for the Arts, and by the Massachusetts Cultural Council, a state agency. 
The Tanglewood Music Center is supported in part by the National Endowment 
for the Arts and by the Helen F. Whitaker Fund. 


Tanglewood Visitor Center 


The Tanglewood Visitor Center is located on the first floor of the Manor House at 
the rear of the lawn across from the Koussevitzky Music Shed. Staffed by volunteers, 
the Visitor Center provides information on all aspects of Tanglewood, as well as 
information about other Berkshire attractions. The Visitor Center also includes an 
historical exhibit on Tanglewood and the Tanglewood Music Center, as well as the 
early history of the estate. 

You are cordially invited to visit the Center on the first floor of the Tanglewood 
Manor House. During July and August, daytime hours are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday, and from noon to 5 p.m. 
on Sunday, with additional hours Friday and Saturday evenings from 6 p.m. until 
twenty minutes after the concert. The Visitor Center is also open during concert 
intermissions, and for twenty minutes after each concert. In June and September 
the Visitor Center is open only on Saturdays and Sundays, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
There is no admission charge. 





SEIJI OZAWA 


Seiji Ozawa is now in his twenty-fourth season as 
music director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Ozawa became the BSO’s thirteenth music direc- 
tor in 1973, after a year as music adviser; his tenure 
with the Boston Symphony is the longest of any music 
director currently active with an American orchestra. 
In his nearly twenty-five years as music director, Mr. 
Ozawa has maintained the orchestra’s distinguished 
reputation both at home and abroad, with concerts at 
Symphony Hall and Tanglewood, on tours to Europe, 
Japan, Hong Kong, China, and South America, and 
across the United States, including regular concerts in 
New York. Mr. Ozawa has upheld the BSO’s commit- 
ment to new music through the commissioning of new 

weed works, including a series of centennial commissions 
marking the orchestra’s hundredth birthday in 1981, a series of works celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary in 1990 of the Tanglewood Music Center, the orchestra’s summer 
training program for young musicians, and a current series of commissions to be repre- 
sented in the 1997-98 season by new works from Leon Kirchner, Henri Dutilleux, and 
Peter Lieberson. In addition, he has recorded more than 130 works with the orchestra, 
representing more than fifty different composers, on ten labels. 

Mr. Ozawa has led the orchestra in European tours on seven occasions since 1976, 
including the orchestra’s first tour devoted exclusively to appearances at the major Euro- 
pean music festivals, in 1979; concerts in the fall of 1981 as part of the BSO’s centennial 
tour of Europe and Japan; and further tours in 1984, 1988, and 1991. The most recent 
European tour under Mr. Ozawa’s direction took place in December 1993, with concerts 
in London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, Milan, Munich, and Prague. Mr. Ozawa and the or- 
chestra have appeared in Japan on five occasions since 1978, most recently in December 
1994, as part of a tour that also included concerts in Hong Kong. Mr. Ozawa led the or- 
chestra in its first tour to South America in October 1992. Major tours of North America 
have included a March 1981 tour celebrating the orchestra’s centennial, a tour in March 
1983 to the midwestern United States, an eight-city tour spanning the continent in the 
spring of 1991, and an eight-city, nine-concert tour in February 1996. 

In addition to his work with the Boston Symphony, Mr. Ozawa appears regularly with 
the Berlin Philharmonic, the New Japan Philharmonic, the London Symphony, the Or- 
chestre National de France, the Philharmonia of London, and the Vienna Philharmonic. 
He made his Metropolitan Opera debut in December 1992, appears regularly at La Scala 
and the Vienna Staatsoper, and has also conducted opera at the Paris Opera, Salzburg, 
and Covent Garden. In September 1992 he founded the Saito Kinen Festival in Matsu- 
moto, Japan, in memory of his teacher Hideo Saito, a central figure in the cultivation 
of Western music and musical technique in Japan, and a co-founder of the Toho School 
of Music in Tokyo. In addition to his many Boston Symphony recordings, Mr. Ozawa has 
recorded with the Berlin Philharmonic, the Chicago Symphony, the London Philhar- 
monic, the Orchestre National, the Orchestre de Paris, the Philharmonia of London, 
the Saito Kinen Orchestra, the San Francisco Symphony, the Toronto Symphony, and 
the Vienna Philharmonic, among others. 

Born in 1935 in Shenyang, China, Seiji Ozawa studied music from an early age and 
later graduated with first prizes in composition and conducting from Tokyo’s Toho School 
of Music, where he was a student of Hideo Saito. In 1959 he won first prize at the Inter- 
national Competition of Orchestra Conductors held in Besancon, France. Charles Munch, 
then music director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, subsequently invited him to at- 
tend the Tanglewood Music Center, where he won the Koussevitzky Prize for outstand- 
ing student conductor in 1960. While a student of Herbert von Karajan in West Berlin, 
Mr. Ozawa came to the attention of Leonard Bernstein, who appointed him assistant 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic for the 1961-62 season. He made his first pro- 
fessional concert appearance in North America in January 1962, with the San Francisco 





Symphony. He was music director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s Ravinia Festival 
for five summers beginning in 1964, music director of the Toronto Symphony from 
1965 to 1969, and music director of the San Francisco Symphony from 1970 to 1976, 
followed by a year as that orchestra’s music adviser. He conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for the first time in 1964, at Tanglewood, and made his first Symphony Hall 
appearance with the orchestra in January 1968. In 1970 he became an artistic director 
of Tanglewood. 

Mr. Ozawa recently became the first recipient of Japan’s Inouye Sho (“Inouye Award”). 
Created to recognize lifetime achievement in the arts, the award is named after this 
century’s preeminent Japanese novelist, Yasushi Inouye. In September 1994 Mr. Ozawa 
received his second Emmy award, for Individual Achievement in Cultural Programming, 
for “Dvorak in Prague: A Celebration,” with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He won 
his first Emmy for the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s PBS television series “Evening at 
Symphony.” Mr. Ozawa holds honorary doctor of music degrees from the University of 
Massachusetts, the New England Conservatory of Music, and Wheaton College in Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ozawa’s compact discs with the Boston Symphony Orchestra include, on Philips, 
the complete cycle of Mahler symphonies, Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder with Jessye Norman, 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra and The Miraculous Mandarin, Richard Strauss’s Elektra 
with Hildegard Behrens in the title role, and Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder with Jessye Norman, 
James McCracken, and Tatiana Troyanos. New on RCA Victor Red Seal is Fauré’s Requiem, 
with Barbara Bonney, Hakan Hagegard, and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus. EMI has 
issued “The American Album” with Itzhak Perlman, a Grammy-winning disc of music 
for violin and orchestra by Bernstein, Barber, and Foss. Recordings on Deutsche Grammo- 
phon include Mendelssohn’s complete incidental music to A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
with Kathleen Battle and Frederica von Stade; violin concertos of Bartok and Moret 
with Anne-Sophie Mutter; Shostakovich and Schumann concertos with violinist Gidon 
Kremer; Poulenc’s Gloria and Stabat mater with Kathleen Battle; and Liszt’s two piano 
concertos and Jotentanz with Krystian Zimerman. Other recordings include Rachmanin- 
off’s Third Piano Concerto with Evgeny Kissin, Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame, with Mirella 
Freni, Maureen Forrester, Vladimir Atlantov, Sergei Leiferkus, and Dmitri Hvorostovsky, 
and Berlioz’s Requiem, with tenor Vinson Cole and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, on 
RCA Victor Red Seal; “The Dvorak Concert from Prague,” with Rudolf Firkusny, Yo-Yo 
Ma, Itzhak Perlman, and Frederica von Stade, on Sony Classical (audio and video); music 
for piano left-hand and orchestra by Ravel, Prokofiev, and Britten with Leon Fleisher, 
Strauss’s Don Quixote with Yo-Yo Ma, and, on one disc, Britten’s Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra, Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf, and Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the Animals, also on 
Sony Classical; and Beethoven’s five piano concertos and Choral Fantasy with Rudolf 
Serkin, on Telarc. 


CLASSICAL CD DELETIONS e OVERRUNS 


Top quality LP's, tapes, CD's and books from $2.00. Over 8,000 Classical titles at a fraction 
of their original prices. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
1996-97 


Seiji Ozawa 
Music Director 


Music Directorship endowed by 
John Moors Cabot 


Bernard Haitink 
Principal Guest Conductor 


First Violins 
Malcolm Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles Munch chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Tamara Smirnova 
Associate Concertmaster 
Helen Horner McIntyre chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1976 





Assistant Concertmaster 

Robert L. Beal, and 

Enid L. and Bruce A. Beal chair, 

endowed in perpetuity in 1980 
°Laura Park 

Assistant Concertmaster 

Edward and Bertha C. Rose chair 
Bo Youp Hwang 

John and Dorothy Wilson chair, 

fully funded in perpetuity 





* Participating in a system of rotated 
seating 

£On sabbatical leave 

°On leave 

§ Substituting, Tanglewood 1997 





Lucia Lin 
Forrest Foster Collier chair 
Leo Panasevich 
Carolyn and George Rowland chair 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Dorothy Q. and David B. Arnold, Jr, 
chair, fully funded in perpetuity 
Alfred Schneider 
Muriel C. Kasdon 
and Marjone C. Paley chair 
Raymond Sird 
Ruth and Carl Shapiro chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Ikuko Mizuno 
David and Ingrid Kosowsky chair 
Amnon Levy 
Theodore W. and Evelyn Berenson 
Family chair 
* Harvey Seigel 
Stephanie Morns Marryott and 
Franklin J. Marryott chair 
*Nancy Bracken 
* Aza Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie Bewick 
*James Cooke 
*Victor Romanul 
Bessie Pappas chair 
*Catherine French 


Second Violins 
Marylou Speaker Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock chair 
Vyacheslav Uritsky 
Assistant Principal 
Charlotte and Irving W. Rabb chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1977 
Ronald Knudsen 
Edgar and Shirley Grossman chair 
Joseph McGauley 
Shirley and J. Richard Fennell chair 
Ronan Lefkowitz 
David H. and Edith C. Howie chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
*Jerome Rosen 
*Sheila Fiekowsky 
*Jennie Shames 
*Valeria Vilker Kuchment 
*Tatiana Dimitriades 


*Si-Jing Huang 


*Nicole Monahan 
*Kelly Barr 
*Wendy Putnam 
§ Joseph Conte 


Violas 
Steven Ansell 
Principal 
Charles S. Dana chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1970 
Hui Liu 
Assistant Principal 
Anne Stoneman chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Ronald Wilkison 
Lois and Harlan Anderson chair 
Robert Barnes 
Burton Fine 
Joseph Pietropaolo 
Michael Zaretsky 
Marc Jeanneret 
*Mark Ludwig 
Helene R. Cahners-Kaplan and 
Carol R. Goldberg chair 
*Rachel Fagerburg 
*Edward Gazouleas 
*Kazuko Matsusaka 


Cellos 
Jules Eskin 

Principal 

Philip R. Allen chair, 

endowed in perpetuity in 1969 
Martha Babcock 

Assistant Principal 

Vernon and Marion Alden chair, 

endowed in perpetuity in 1977 
Sato Knudsen 

Esther S. and Joseph M. Shapiro chawr 
Joel Moerschel 

Sandra and David Bakalar chair 
Luis Leguia 

Robert Bradford Newman chair, 

fully funded in perpetuity 
Carol Procter 

Lilhan and Nathan R. Miller chair 
Ronald Feldman 

Richard C. and Ellen E. Paine chair, 

fully funded in perpetuity 
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*Jerome Patterson 


Charles and JoAnne Dickinson chair 


*Jonathan Miller 


Rosemary and Donald Hudson chair 


*Owen Young 
John F. Cogan, Jr, and 
Mary L. Cornille chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
*Andrew Pearce 
Gordon and Mary Ford Kingsley 
Family chair 


Basses 
Edwin Barker 
Principal 
Harold D. Hodgkinson chaz, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1974 
Lawrence Wolfe 
Assistant Principal 
Mana Nistazos Stata chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Joseph Hearne 
Leith Family chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
John Salkowski 
Joseph and Jan Brett Hearne chair 
*Robert Olson 
* James Orleans 
*Todd Seeber 
* John Stovall 


*Dennis Roy 


Flutes 
Elizabeth Ostling 
Acting Principal 
Walter Piston chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1970 
Fenwick Smith 
Myra and Robert Kraft chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1981 





Assistant Principal 
Marian Gray Lewis chair, 


fully funded in perpetuity 


Piccolo 


Geralyn Coticone 
Evelyn and C. Charles Marran 


chatr, endowed in perpetuity in 1979 


Oboes 
Alfred Genovese 
Principal 
Mildred B. Remis chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1975 
Mark McEwen 
Keisuke Wakao 
Assistant Principal 
Elaine and Jerome Rosenfeld chair 


English Horn 

Robert Sheena 
Beranek chav, 

fully funded in perpetuity 


Clarinets 
William R. Hudgins 
Principal 
Ann S.M. Banks chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1977 
Scott Andrews 
Thomas Martin 
Associate Principal & E-flat clarinet 
Stanton W. and Elisabeth K. Davis 
chair, fully funded in perpetuity 


Bass Clarinet 

Craig Nordstrom 
Farla and Harvey Chet 
Krentzman chai, 


fully funded in perpetuity 


Bassoons 

Richard Svoboda 
Principal 
Edward A. Taft chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1974 

Roland Small 

Richard Ranti 


Associate Principal 


Contrabassoon 
Gregg Henegar 
Helen Rand Thayer chair 


Horns 
Charles Kavalovski 
Principal 
Helen Sagoff Slosberg chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1974 
Richard Sebrin 
Associate Principa 
Margaret Andersen Congleton chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Daniel Katzen 
Elizabeth B. Storer chair 
Jay Wadenpfuhl 
Richard Mackey 


Jonathan Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles Schlueter 
Principal 
Roger Louis Voisin chatr, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1977 

Peter Chapman 
Ford H. Cooper chair 

°Timothy Morrison 

Associate Principal 
Nina L. and Eugene B. 
Doggett chair 


Thomas Rolfs 
§David Bamonte 


Trombones 
Ronald Barron 

Principal 

JP. and Mary B. Barger chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Norman Bolter 


Bass Trombone 
Douglas Yeo 


Tuba 
Chester Schmitz 
Margaret and William C. 
Rousseau chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Timpani 
Everett Firth 


Sylvia Shippen Wells chair, 
endowed in perpetuity in 1974 


Percussion 
Thomas Gauger 
Peter and Anne Brooke chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
Frank Epstein 
Peter Andrew Lurie chair, 
fully funded in perpetuity 
J. William Hudgins 
Timothy Genis 


Assistant Timpanist 


Harps 
Ann Hobson Pilot 
Principal 
Willona Henderson Sinclair chair 
Sarah Schuster Ericsson 
Librarians 
Marshall Burlingame 
Principal 
Lia and William Poorvu chair 
William Shisler 
Sandra Pearson 


Assistant Conductor 
Richard Westerfield 


Anna E. Finnerty chair 


Personnel Managers 
Lynn Larsen 
Bruce M. Creditor 


Stage Manager 
Position endowed by 
Angelica L. Russell 

Peter Riley Pfitzinger 


Stage Assistant 
Harold Harris 
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The Art of Performance. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Now in its 116th season, the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its inaugural concert on 
October 22, 1881, and has continued to uphold the vision of its founder, the philan- 
thropist, Civil War veteran, and amateur musician Henry Lee Higginson, for more than 
a century. Under the leadership of Seiji Ozawa, its music director since 1973, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has performed throughout the United States, as well as in Europe, 
Japan, Hong Kong, South America, and China, and reaches audiences numbering in the 
millions through its performances on radio, television, and recordings. It plays an active 
role in commissioning new works from today’s most important composers; its summer 
season at Tanglewood is regarded as one of the world’s most important music festivals; 
it helps develop the audience of the future through the BSO Youth Concerts and 
through a variety of outreach programs involving the entire Boston community; and, 
during the Tanglewood season, it sponsors the Tanglewood Music Center, one of the 
world’s most important training grounds for young composers, conductors, instrumen- 
talists, and vocalists. The orchestra’s virtuosity is reflected in the concert and recording 
activities of the Boston Symphony Chamber Players, the world’s only permanent cham- 
ber ensemble made up of a major symphony orchestra’s principal players; and the activi- 
ties of the Boston Pops Orchestra have established an international standard for the 
performance of lighter kinds of music. Overall, the mission of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is to foster and maintain an organization dedicated to the making of music 
consonant with the highest aspirations of musical art, creating performances and pro- 
viding educational and training programs at the highest level of excellence. This is 
accomplished wuh the continued support of its audiences, governmental assistance on 
both the federal and local levels, and through the generosity of many foundations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals. 

Henry Lee Higginson dreamed of founding a great and permanent orchestra in his 
home town of Boston for many years before that vision approached reality in the spring 
of 1881. The following October the first Boston Symphony Orchestra concert was given 
under the direction of conductor Georg Henschel, who would remain as music director 
until 1884. For nearly twenty years Boston Symphony concerts were held in the Old 
Boston Music Hall; Symphony Hall, one of the world’s most highly regarded concert 
halls, was opened in 1900. Henschel was succeeded by a series of German-born and 
-trained conductors—Wilhelm Gericke, Arthur Nikisch, Emil Paur, and Max Fiedler— 
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The first photograph, actually a collage, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Georg Henschel, 
taken 1882 
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culminating in the appointment of the legendary Karl Muck, who served two tenures 
as music director, 1906-08 and 1912-18. Meanwhile, in July 1885, the musicians of the 
Boston Symphony had given their first “Promenade” concert, offering both music and 
refreshments, and fulfilling Major Higginson’s wish to give “concerts of a lighter kind 
of music.” These concerts, soon to be given in the springtime and renamed first “Popular” 
and then “Pops,” fast became a tradition. 

In 1915 the orchestra made its first transcontinental trip, playing thirteen concerts 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. Recording, begun with the Victor 
Talking Machine Company (predecessor to RCA Victor) in 1917, continued with increas- 
ing frequency, as did radio broadcasts. In 1918 Henri Rabaud was engaged as conduc- 
tor; he was succeeded a year later by Pierre Monteux. These appointments marked the 
beginning of a French-oriented tradition which would be maintained, even during the 
Russian-born Serge Koussevitzky’s time, with the employment of many French-trained 
musicians. 

The Koussevitzky era began in 1924. His extraordinary musicianship and electric 
personality proved so enduring that he served an unprecedented term of twenty-five 
years. Regular radio broadcasts of Boston Symphony concerts began during Kousse- 
vitzky’s years as music director. In 1936 Koussevitzky led the orchestra’s first concerts 
in the Berkshires; a year later he and the players took up annual summer residence 
at Tanglewood. Koussevitzky passionately shared Major Higginson’s dream of “a good 
honest school for musicians,” and in 1940 that dream was realized with the founding 
of the Berkshire Music Center (now called the Tanglewood Music Center). 

In 1929 the free Esplanade concerts on the Charles River in Boston were inaugurat- 
ed by Arthur Fiedler, who had been a member of the orchestra since 1915 and who in 
1930 became the eighteenth conductor of the Boston Pops, a post he would hold for 
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half a century, to be succeeded by John Williams in 1980. The Boston Pops Orchestra 
celebrated its hundredth birthday in 1985 under Mr. Williams’s baton. Keith Lockhart 
began his tenure as twentieth conductor of the Boston Pops in May 1995, succeeding 

Mr. Williams. 

Charles Munch followed Koussevitzky as music director of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1949. Munch continued Koussevitzky’s practice of supporting contempo- 
rary composers and introduced much music from the French repertory to this country, 
During his tenure the orchestra toured abroad for the first time and its continuing 
series of Youth Concerts was initiated. Erich Leinsdorf began his seven-year term as 
music director in 1962. Leinsdorf presented numerous premieres, restored many for- 
gotten and neglected works to the repertory, and, like his two predecessors, made many 
recordings for RCA; in addition, many concerts were televised under his direction. 
Leinsdorf was also an energetic director of the Tanglewood Music Center; under his 
leadership a full-tuition fellowship program was established. Also during these years, in 
1964, the Boston Symphony Chamber Players were founded. William Steinberg suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf in 1969. He conducted a number of American and world premieres, 
made recordings for Deutsche Grammophon and RCA, appeared regularly on televi- 
sion, led the 1971 European tour, and directed concerts on the east coast, in the south, 
and in the mid-west. 

Now in his twenty-third season as the BSO’s music director, Seiji Ozawa became the 
thirteenth conductor to hold that post in the fall of 1973, following a year as music 
adviser and having already been appointed an artistic director of the Tanglewood 
Festival in 1970. During his tenure as music director Mr. Ozawa has continued to solidi- 
fy the orchestra’s reputation at home and abroad. He has also reaffirmed the BSO’s 
commitment to new music, through a series of centennial commissions marking the 
orchestra’s 100th birthday, a series of works celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Tanglewood Music Center in 1990, and a continuing series of commissions from com- 
posers including Henri Dutilleux, Lukas Foss, Alexander Goehr, John Harbison, Hans 
Werner Henze, Leon Kirchner, Peter Lieberson, and Yehudi Wyner. Under his direc- 
tion the orchestra has also expanded its recording activities, to include releases on the 
Philips, Telarc, Sony Classical/CBS Masterworks, EMI/Angel, Hyperion, New World, 
and Erato labels. 

Today the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., presents more than 250 concerts annu- 
ally. It is an ensemble that has richly fulfilled Henry Lee Higginson’s vision of a great 
and permanent orchestra in Boston. 
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Seiji Ozawa, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus at Symphony 
Hall, September 1989 
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Thursday, August 21, at 8:30 
Florence Gould Auditorium, Seiji Ozawa Hall 


PETER SERKIN, piano 


TAKEMITSU Rain Tree Sketch I 


REGER Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, Opus 81 


Andante quasi Adagio—L 'istesso tempo—Grave 
assai—Vivace—Vivace—Allegro moderato—Adagio— 
Vivace—Grave e sempre molto espressivo (Tempo 
rubato)—Poco vivace—Allegro agitato—Andante 
sostenuto—Vivace—Con moto—fuge. Sostenuto 








_INTERMISSION 
TAKEMITSU Rain Tree Sketch IT 
BEETHOVEN Sonata No. 21 in C, Opus 53, Waldstein 


Allegro con brio 
Introduzione. Adagio molto— 
Rondo. Allegretto moderato 


Peter Serkin plays the Steinway piano. 


Please refrain from taking pictures in Seiji Ozawa Hall at any time during the 
concert. Flashbulbs are particularly distracting to the performers and other 
audience members. Thank you for your cooperation. 





Notes 





Toru Takemitsu (1930-1996), Japan’s leading composer, was only sixty-three when he 
died in February of last year, still full of musical plans, including his first opera. Tangle- 
wood audiences have heard his music regularly, not only because of the lifelong friend- 
ship between the composer and Seiji Ozawa, but because of the long-time interest in 
his music on the part of pianist Peter Serkin. Takemitsu was also a visiting Composer 
here whose work was featured in the Festival of Contemporary Music on several occa- 
sions. Rain Tree Sketch is a 1982 composition written for the fiftieth birthday of Maurice 
Fleuret, a French writer on music who also organized contemporary music concerts; 
the premiere was given by Kazuoko Fujii in 1983. It is one of several Takemitsu works 
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inspired by the story “The Clever Rain Tree” by the Japanese Nobel laureate Kenza- 
buro Oe, a story based on its author’s visit to Hawaii. 


It has been named the “rain tree,” for its abundant foliage continues to let fall rain 
drops collected from last night’s shower until well after the following midday. Its 
hundreds of thousands of tiny leaves—finger-like—store up moisture while other 
trees dry up at once. What an ingenious tree, isn’t it? 


But the story’s narrator finds that the ancient bulk of the tree so fills his view that 
he can barely discern the tree itself, or the sea, or the sky. For Oe, the rain tree is a 
model for his conception of the universe, in which human eyes are incapable of see- 
ing the enormous tree spanning the cosmic reaches of space. (The quotation from 
Oe appears at the end of the score to Takemitsu’s Rain Tree, for three percussion play- 
ers, which was composed a year before Rain Tree Sketch). As the foregoing might well 
indicate, Rain Tree Sketch is an atmospheric work, mostly hushed. Despite being called 
a “sketch,” the piece has a tight ABA form, with flexibility attained through constant 
change of tempi. The rapid middle section can easily be construed as the drops of 
water falling from the rain tree. 

Ten years after completing Rain Tree Sketch, Takemitsu created a second work with 
the same kind of musical imagery and the title Rain Tree Sketch II, this time as a memo- 
rial tribute to Olivier Messiaen. The result is one of his most immediately appealing 
works, which unfolds delicately and gently in keeping with the performance marking, 
“Celestially light.” 
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In his short span of forty-three years, Johann Baptist Joseph Maximilian Reger, or, 
far more simply, Max Reger (1873-1916), turned out an extraordinary variety of com- 
positions from large orchestral pieces to works for chamber ensembles or solo key- 
board instrument. Gifted with an astonishing technique, he saw himself as the true 
descendant of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, the great tradition that he sought to 
further. Although he appreciated Wagner’s music, he was in no sense an ardent Wag- 
nerian, and he objected in principle to program music. This outraged the leading 
musicians in Reger’s home (after 1901) of Munich, a hotbed of Wagnerism, and their 
prejudicial attacks contributed much to coloring his reputation for years after his death. 
But during his lifetime his admirers included Arnold Schoenberg and Ferruccio Busoni, 
as well as the father-in-law of Rudolf Serkin, Adolph Busch, who participated in first 
performances of the composer’s music. And throughout his long career, Rudolf Serkin 
was likewise a champion of Reger’s music. Though his music is only gradually becom- 
ing known to the general public today and is seriously underrepresented in recordings 
and performances, such musicians as Gunther Schuller and Peter Serkin are among 
those who have worked to restore his reputation. 

In 1907 Reger became, at the age of thirty-four, professor of composition in Leip- 
zig, a position he held until 1915, when he moved to Jena for the remaining two years 
of his life. As noted above, he produced in his forty-three years a voluminous output 
(the published opus numbers reach 145), including overtures, concertos, and tone 
poems for orchestra, as well as many choral works, dozens of chamber compositions, 
and many works for piano or organ. He composed with a ready facility, and his pre- 
dilection for counterpoint earned him the nickname “the second Bach.” 

Reger’s music combines elements of the Baroque and Romantic styles. A devotee 
of J.S. Bach, he combined elaborate polyphonic writing with the wide-ranging har- 
monies of the late nineteenth century. His passion for Bach is revealed particularly in 
one of the monumental keyboard works of the early twentieth century, the Variations 
and Fugue on a Theme of J.S. Bach, Opus 81, which Reger composed in 1904. Based 
on a theme from Bach’s Cantata No. 128, Auf Christi Himmelfahrt allein—specifically 
the cantata’s fourth-movement duet for tenor and alto, “Sein’ Allmacht zu ergrunden” 
—the work consists of an opening statement and fourteen variations capped by an ex- 
tended fugue. 
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When the young Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) left Bonn to move permanently 
to Vienna in 1792, he carried an autograph album in which were inscribed these words: 
“Dear Beethoven, You are going to Vienna in fulfilment of your long frustrated wish- 
es....With the help of assiduous labor you shall recerve Mozart's spirit from Haydn's hands.” 
This note had been written by Count Ferdinand Ernst Waldstein, a Viennese aristo- 
crat who had spent some years in Bonn and who had come to know Beethoven well. 
Beethoven appreciated his interest (and his letters of introduction to prominent Vien- 
nese patrons), and he repaid it a dozen years later with the dedication of one of his 
most popular sonatas. 

The Waldstein Sonata (the Sonata No. 21 in C major, Opus 53), along with its minor- 
key companion piece, the Appassionata (Opus 57), reflects the new dynamism that 
Beethoven achieved in the composition of the Eroica Symphony. Indeed, he began 
sketching the Waldstein Sonata in the same sketchbook that contains material for the 
symphony. This was the first sonata that Beethoven wrote for the new larger keyboard, 
too, so that he could exploit higher regions of the piano for the first time. 

All three movements begin quietly, and the most frequent dynamic in the score is 
“pp,” yet the overall effect is one of controlled power. The hushed reiteration of the 
opening C major triad, followed by a repetition of the phrase a whole-step lower, begins 
a daring harmonic adventure that leads to the surprising key of E major for the sec- 
ond theme. The energy of the development also derives in large part from harmonic 
surprises which continue to the very end of the movement. 

The last two movements gave Beethoven a good deal of trouble. He planned an 
Andante in E before rejecting it (this was later published separately as Andante favon, 
WoO 57) in favor of an extended link to the finale, rather than a self-sufficient move- 
ment; chromatic passages frame a lyric melody in F. The finale proved most problem- 
atic. Beethoven first cast it as a simple 3/8 movement but later decided on an extend- 
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ed rondo in 2/4, for which he refined the main theme through a series of sketches. 
With this finale he achieves a new brilliance of effect, though without ever losing a 
clear sense of the overall shape. 


—Steven Ledbetter 


GUEST ARTIST 


Peter Serkin 


™ American pianist Peter Serkin is acclaimed for his performances with or- 
chestra, as recitalist, as chamber music collaborator, and as recording artist. 
Mr. Serkin’s musical heritage extends back several generations. His grand- 
father was the violinist and composer Adolf Busch and his father pianist 
Rudolf Serkin. In 1958 he entered the Curtis Institute of Music, where he 
studied with Lee Luvisi, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, and Rudolf Serkin. He also 
studied with Ernst Oster, Marcel Moyse, and Karl Ulrich Schnabel. In 1959, 
at twelve, he made his debut at the Marlboro Music Festival, followed by 
his New York debut that fall; both debuts were conducted by his close friend 
and colleague Alexander Schneider. Concerto performances with Eugene Ormandy and 
George Szell followed. He has since performed with the world’s major symphony orchestras 
and played chamber music with, among others, Alexander Schneider, Pablo Casals, the Buda- 
pest String Quartet, the Guarneri String Quartet, and Tashi, of which he was a founding mem- 
ber. Mr. Serkin combines a long-standing and absorbing interest in contemporary music with 
an ongoing exploration of the standard classical repertoire. “...in real time,” a disc of solo 
piano works written for him by Lieberson, Knussen, Henze, Berio, Goehr, Takemitsu, and 
Kirchner, was released on the BMG Classics/RCA Victor Red Seal label in early 1996. A second 
contemporary album, with music of Webern, Wolpe, Messiaen, Takemitsu, Wuorinen, and 
Lieberson, was released in the spring of 1997. An album of solo piano works by Takemitsu, 

a project undertaken by Mr. Serkin following the composer’s death in February 1996, was re- 
leased in September that year. Future discs for BMG Classics include Bach’s Two- and Three- 
part Inventions and the four Duets, and three Beethoven sonatas. Mr. Serkin began his 1996- 
97 season in Germany at the Berlin Festival, performing the Brahms B-flat concerto with 
Claudio Abbado and the Berlin Philharmonic. In November he returned to Germany for 
solo recitals of repertoire by Bach, Reger, Stravinsky, Takemitsu, and Beethoven. In addition 
to solo recitals in North America, he also toured this season in recital with violinist Pamela 
Frank, with whom he will record the three violin sonatas of Brahms for London/ Decca. Or- 
chestral engagements included appearances with the Cleveland Orchestra and Oliver Knussen, 
the Chicago Symphony and Christoph Eschenbach, the Columbus Symphony, the Nashville 
Symphony, the Baltimore Symphony, and a tour of both coasts with the Minnesota Orchestra 
and Eiji Oue. Mr. Serkin is acclaimed for his renditions of Mozart sonatas and concertos. With 
Alexander Schneider and the English Chamber Orchestra he recorded a prizewinning set of 
the six concertos composed by Mozart in 1784; this was named “Best Recording of the Year” 
and one of the best recordings of the past two decades by Stereo Review. The first pianist to be 
awarded the Premio Internazionale Musicale Chigiana in recognition of his outstanding artis- 
tic achievement, Mr. Serkin is on the faculties of the Juilliard School, the Curtis Institute of 
Music, and, since 1985, the Tanglewood Music Center. He has performed frequently with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra since his first Tanglewood appearance in 1970. Next April he 
will perform the world premiere of Peter Lieberson’s Piano Concerto No. 2, a BSO commis- 
sion, with Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston and New York. 
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Friday, August 22, at 6 us a 
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TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


Please note that texts and translations are being distributed separately. 


BRAHMS Three Festival Anthems, Opus 109 


Unsere Vater 
Wenn ein starker Gewappneter 
Wo ist ein so herrlich Volk 


BARBER Twelfth Night, Opus 42, No. 1 
To be sung on the water, Opus 42, No. 2 


BRAHMS Three Songs, Opus 42 


Abendstandchen 
Vineta 
Darthulas Grabesgesang 


BARBER A Stopwatch and an Ordnance Map 
with TIMOTHY GENIS, timpani 


BRAHMS Three Motets, Opus 110 


Ich aber bin elend 
Ach, arme Welt 
Wenn wir in hoéchsten Noten sein 


BRAHMS Dem dunkel Schoss der heilgen Erde 





Notes 





Both composers represented here are renowned for their vocal compositions. Johannes 
Brahms (1833-1897) was one of the great masters of choral writing, a fact largely at- 
tributable to his long, careful study of the great choral composers of the Renaissance 
and Baroque. In an age of harmonic experimentation, when the linear approach re- 
quired by counterpoint was not much fostered by many composers, Brahms developed 
his contrapuntal technique to a degree scarcely matched by any musician of his cen- 
tury. But he was no dry theoretician; his technique was allied to a rich musical imagi- 
nation, and he used canonic imitation, for example, as a way of compressing his forms. 
These contrapuntal feats, though, were more the product of his middle and later years, 
and reflected his century’s rediscovery of “early music,” which came hand in hand 
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with the beginnings of modern musicology. Before that, Brahms had composed a num- 
ber of choral works in a style more accurately described as “choral song,” part-songs, 
usually with instrumental accompaniment, mostly on lighthearted texts dealing with 
love or the beauties of the natural world. Samuel Barber (1910-1981) was that rarity 
among composers (at least since the Renaissance), a trained singer who actually made 
a recording as baritone soloist in his own Dover Beach. Not surprisingly, then, he wrote 
effectively and expressively for the voice, particularly for concert works (whether songs, 
compositions with orchestra like Knoxville: Summer of 1915, or opera). His choral oeuvre 
is far smaller, but as the selection here will demonstrate, it is richly imaginative in its 
treatment of the medium. 

In two late sets of choral motets Brahms demonstrated his affection for the Renais- 
sance style, particularly the motets of Heinrich Schutz (which were then being pub- 
lished in the first complete edition), capturing the formality and luxuriance of Renais- 
sance polyphony (in double choruses) yet with the extraordinary expressive touches 
of Romantic harmony typical of his work. An enormous amount of craft and expression 
is compressed into the three short motets of each of these two last sets. 

BRAHMS wrote the Fest- und Gedenkspriche, Opus 109, for a concert that opened 
the 1889 industrial exhibition in his native city of Hamburg, acknowledging that he 
had just been awarded the freedom of the city (where he had not lived for over a 
quarter-century). As with the German Requiem, he himself assembled his texts from a 
close familiarity with the Bible, to suggest broadly that home, nation, and people are 
all ultimately sustained by divine support. The first motet begins with the measured 
reiteration of the choral passages tossed back and forth, gradually becoming more 
animated. The closing section of the text (“Der Herr wird seinem Volk Kraft geben”) is 
first stated in an utterly Brahmsian texture, with the tenors and basses of the two choirs 
producing the rich sonorities familiar from the violas and cellos of the early string 
sextets. Occasionally formality yields to striking word-painting, as in the middle of the 
second motet. The opening passage is again measured and formal, the confident armed 
man guarding his treasures. But Brahms has chosen a text found frequently also in 
Bach, in which the first sentence is connected to the second with a fateful “but”: and 
the cascading vocal lines depict the downfall of a mighty house divided against itself. 
The final motet harks back to the German Requiem, with an actual brief quotation, in 
the original key, at the words “dass du nicht vergessest” (“that thou mayst not forget”). 

Written in December 1968, the Two Choral Works, Opus 42, are late compositions 
by SAMUEL BARBER, whose entire output of short choral works amounts to barely a 
dozen pieces. Here the two songs are quite strongly contrasted. Twelfth Night, a setting 
of a poem by Laurie Lee, begins with a dark, chant-like unison mirroring the austere 
images of Lee’s poetry. But at the words “Out of this utter death he’s born again,” the 
music becomes warmer and more animated, building to a resonant climax (“the sun 
of heaven”) and a delicate close, with a last distant echo of the opening words. To be 
sung on the water is a gently rocking musical image, with a littke echoing figure in the 
men’s voices creating the aural sense of water lapping on the side of a boat, while the 
women’s voices unfold the beginning of Louise Bogan’s poem. Later on the voices 
change roles several times. Opus 42 was performed at a memorial service for Samuel 
Barber at St. Bartholomew’s Church in New York on February 9, 1981. 

Almost by accident early in his career, BRAHMS became director of an informal 
“Hamburg Women’s Chorus,” which gave him an opportunity to study the repertory 
of older music and to write works of his own for the ensemble. At the same time he 
composed a number of choral songs for mixed voices; these would be tried out in 
Detmold, a small princedom with a music-loving ruler that he had begun to visit in 
1857 and to which he returned many times. Many of the pieces composed at this time 
were published only some years later. The Three Choral Songs, published as Opus 42 
in 1869, were composed in 1859 and 1860. The six-voice texture (soprano, alto I and 
II, tenor, bass I and II) invited the division into three-part men’s and women’s voices; 
this in turn may have led Brahms to further study of late Renaissance polychoral tech- 
niques, though they are deployed here subtly and in the expression of thoroughly 
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Romantic poetic texts, evoking (in the first song, Abendstandchen, for example) a noc- 
turnal scene with the sound of a distant flute and the plashing of the water in a foun- 
tain as night draws in, canceling out the sharp contours of things visible during the 
day. The second song is simpler in texture, a setting of a poem by Wilhelm Muller 
(the poet of Schubert’s two great cycles, Die schone Miillerin and Winterreise) that sings 
of a city sunk beneath the sea as a symbol of a love extinguished. The final song is 
one of a number of German romantic settings of one passage or another from Herd- 
er’s translation of the supposed epic poem of Ossian, one of the most famous frauds 
in literary history. (Ossian was supposedly a Nordic Homer whose poem recounted 
glorious accounts of heroism among northern European peoples that were a counter- 
part to those of the Mediterranean peoples in Homer’s two great epic poems, but the 
texts were really perpetrated by one James MacPherson in 1762.) The influence of 
“Ossian” lingered long in Germany, affecting the visual arts and music as well as litera- 
ture. Darthulas Grabesgesang (“Darthula’s Dirge”) is a lament for a dead Celtic prin- 
cess. Brahms divides the chorus again into separate women’s and men’s groups, vary- 
ing the textures to suggest the tale’s austere northern setting and the passionate 
lamentation for the dead beauty. 

Aside from the Opus 42 choral works performed earlier on this program, most of 
BARBER’s music for unaccompanied chorus comes from his days at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, particularly after Randall Thompson assumed the directorship in 1938 
and began to strengthen the choral program. Thompson invited Barber to form a 
Madrigal Chorus at the institution, and it was for this group that he composed many 
of his choral works over the next three academic years. As he wrote, amusingly, to an 
Italian friend about this experience: 


At first I was frightened of them and came into the first rehearsal with trembling 
hands. Until I saw that they were afraid of me and that the accompanist’s hands 
were trembling; so this put me in a splendid humor and pleased me immensely. 
Now I have them in my hands, and in case my hands betray me and I beat wrong, 
have learned the right tone of gentle arrogance with which to blame it on them. 


One of the works Barber composed for the Curtis Madrigal Chorus was a setting of 
Stephen Spender’s poem about the death of a soldier in the Spanish Civil War, A Stop- 
watch and an Ordnance Map. Spender had written the poem in 1939 and was intro- 
duced to Barber in London not long after. He gave him the poem in June 1939; the 
setting was finished six months later (January 28, 1940) and was premiered on a con- 
cert of April 23, along with Randall Thompson’s Americana. Each stanza of Spender’s 
poem begins with the words “A stopwatch and an ordnance map” and ends with “All 
under the olive trees.” Barber took this as a structural cue, creating a musical motto 
to set the opening words of each stanza and a refrain for the close. The unusual ac- 
companiment—timpani only—lends a dramatic, even fateful, color to the work, though 
in early years it was regarded as risky not to have greater support for the pitch of the 
chorus, and Barber actually authorized the doubling of voice parts by bassoons, even- 
tually even producing an enlarged version with brass accompaniment. But the origi- 
nal version, brilliant in its spareness and drama, is surely preferable. 

Once he had gotten the momentum going with the Fest- und Gedenkspriiche, BRAHMS 
stayed with the medium of the unaccompanied double chorus and composed three 
more Motets, Opus 110, probably the final choral music he ever wrote. As opposed to 
the “public” texts of the earlier work, these (one a Biblical compilation by the com- 
poser, the others two chorales) are more private in their expression, dealing with human 
fallibility and the need for trust in God. In these last, short works, Brahms compresses 
more feeling into a smaller space than ever before in his choral music. He responds 
flexibly to the expressive resonance of every word in the texts while at the same time 
filling the scores with clever contrapuntal devices of canon and imitation, again de- 
rived from his detailed study of Heinrich Schutz. The first motet, [ch aber bin elend (“I 
however am afflicted”), may well be his most beautiful in its alternation of counter- 
point and harmonic chant-like passages, its lamentation and its firm sense of hope. 
Malcolm MacDonald even suggests that the special stress Brahms gives the word “schtitze” 
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(“protect”) in the final phrase—“Deine Hiilfe schiitze mich” (“Let thine aid protect me”) 
—may have been intended as a subtle, punning tribute to the older composer. The 
middle motet is lighter in texture, just four voices, which sing throughout in a homo- 
phonic style. There are three verses to the text; the first two are sung to the same music, 
while the last expands to a close that brings the consolation of the major mode. Brahms 
certainly knew Bach’s famous setting of Paul Eber’s sixteenth-century text, Wenn wir in 
hochsten Noten sein, based on a chorale tune in the major; but ignoring the traditional 
melody, he composed a dark, chromatic movement in C minor, dividing the stanza in- 
to two parts: a slow lament in common time, and a vigorous assertion of the consolation 
of God’s grace, in 3/4 time. The two sections are related motivically, and both partici- 
pate in the final “coda” to this remarkable work. 

In February 1880, Brahms received a letter from Joseph Wasielewski requesting some 
music for performance at the unveiling of a monument to Robert Schumann in Bonn. 
In his reply, Brahms mentioned a setting he had on hand of a passage from Schiller’s 
allegorical poem Das Lied von der Glocke (“The Song of the Bell”), but said only that it 
would not be suitable to that occasion. This is our only reference from the composer 
himself to a composition he never published in his lifetime: Dem dunkeln Schoss der 
heilgen Erde. It was clearly an older work, but there is no hint of when he composed 
it, or why he withheld it from publication. It did not appear in print until 1927, though 
it was certainly composed earlier than 1880, perhaps as much as twenty years earlier. 
Schiller’s lengthy poem, which used to be memorized by every German school child, 
compares human struggles with the difficult and chancy process of casting a large bell 
in an earthen mold. The short passage Brahms chose to set expresses the hope that 
man’s frail handiwork may come to fruition. This tiny choral song projects the text 
with the utmost elegance, from the opening unison through smoothly contrapuntal 
lines, expanding to a climax through polyphonic imitation in the second half, then 
sinking gently to the hushed close. 


—Steven Ledbetter 


ARTISTS 


Tanglewood Festival Chorus 
John Oliver, Conductor 


Organized in the spring of 1970, when founding conductor John Oliver be- 
came director of vocal and choral activities at the Tanglewood Music Center, 
the Tanglewood Festival Chorus marked its twenty-fifth anniversary in April 
1995 and celebrated the anniversary that summer. In December 1994, in its 
first performances overseas, the chorus joined Seiji Ozawa and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for tour performances in Hong Kong and Japan of 
Berlioz’s Requiem, Roméo et Juliette, the “Royal Hunt and Storm” from Les 
Troyens, and, in its Asian premiere, the Messe solennelle. Co-sponsored by the 
Tanglewood Music Center and Boston University, and originally formed for 
performances at the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s summer home, the chorus was soon play- 
ing a major role in the BSO’s Symphony Hall season as well. Now the official chorus of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Tanglewood Festival Chorus is made up of members who 
donate their services, performing in Boston, New York, and at Tanglewood, working with 
Music Director Seiji Ozawa, the Boston Pops, Principal Guest Conductor Bernard Haitink, and 
such prominent guests as Marek Janowski, Roger Norrington, and Simon Rattle. The chorus 
has also collaborated with Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony Orchestra on numerous re- 
cordings, beginning with Berlioz’s The Damnation of Faust for Deutsche Grammophon, a 1975 
Grammy nominee for Best Choral Performance. Recordings with Seiji Ozawa and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on compact disc also include Berlioz’s Requiem, Fauré’s Requiem, and 
Tchaikovsky’s opera Pique Dame, on RCA Victor Red Seal; Strauss’s Elektra, Mahler’s Second, 
Third, and Eighth symphonies, Bartok’s The Miraculous Mandarin, and Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder, 
on Philips; Poulenc’s Gloria and Stabat mater with Kathleen Battle, and Mendelssohn’s complete 
incidental music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, on Deutsche Grammophon; and Debussy’s La 
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Damoiselle élue with Frederica von Stade, on Sony Classical /CBS Masterworks. Also for Philips, 
the chorus has recorded Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé and Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Bernard Haitink’s direction. They may also be heard on two Christ- 
mas albums with John Williams and the Boston Pops Orchestra: “Joy to the World,” on Sony 
Classical, and “We Wish You a Merry Christmas,” on Philips. 

In addition to his work with the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, John Oliver was for many 
years conductor of the MIT Chamber Chorus and MIT Concert Choir, and a senior lecturer 
in music at MIT. Mr. Oliver founded the John Oliver Chorale in 1977; his first recording with 
that ensemble for Koch International includes three pieces written specifically for the Chorale 
—Bright Sheng’s Two Folksongs from Chinhai, Martin Amlin’s Time’s Caravan, and William Thomas 
McKinley’s Four Text Settings—as well as four works of Elliott Carter. A second recording for 
Koch, including Carter’s remaining choral works, Martin Amlin’s Three Madngals, and Vincent 
Persichetti’s Winter Cantata, has recently been completed. Mr. Oliver’s recent appearances as 
a guest conductor have included performances of Mozart’s Requiem with the New Japan Philhar- 
monic, and Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Vaughan Williams’s A Sea Symphony with the Berkshire 
Choral Institute. Mr. Oliver made his Boston Symphony Orchestra conducting debut at Tangle- 
wood in 1985. 





Percussionist Timothy Genis joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra in May 1993 as assistant 
timpanist of the BSO and timpanist of the Boston Pops Orchestra. Mr. Genis attended the 
Juilliard School of Music and the Eastman School of Music. From July 1991 until his BSO ap- 
pointment he was associate timpanist and assistant principal percussionist of the Honolulu 
Symphony Society. Prior to that he was principal timpanist with the Philharmonia Virtuosi in 
New York, principal timpanist with the Radio City Music Hall Orchestra, and assistant principal 
percussionist for two years with the Hong Kong Philharmonic. A Tanglewood Music Center 
Fellow in 1990, Mr. Genis also attended the Boston University Tanglewood Institute. Current- 
ly head of the percussion department at Boston University, he also runs the BUTI percussion 
program at Tanglewood and is an active clinician for the Sabian (cymbals) Company and the 
Remo Drum Company. 


Remember Eastover is Kid-Friendly 


..and right here in Lenox. Resort accommodations for families, 


kids, singles, couples... You can stay at our affordable, recreational 
resort, often for less than the price of a motel. Relax and enjoy the 
Berkshires with us: 


¢ 1000 acres of woods « Hiking ¢ Swimming pools 
¢ Mountain biking «Kids camp —¢ Tennis & Golf 
¢ Horseback riding ° Softball ¢ Limited Babysitting 


Next time, make us your first resort. 


FASTOVER 
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Tanglewood Festival Chorus 


John Oliver, Conductor 


Sopranos 

Michelle Nicole Abadia 
Carol Amaya 

Emily Anderson 
Joanne Colella Boag 
Sarah S. Brannen 
Shawneen Casey 
Susan Cavalieri 
Catherine Cave 
Lorenzee Cole 

Kelly Corcoran 
Patricia Cox 

Sarah Dorfman Daniello 
Anita DeChellis 
Christine P. Duquette 
Ann M. Dwelley 
Camelia M. Garrido 
Martha R. Golub 
Amy G. Harris 

Sarah Hibbard 
Eileen Katis 

Holly MacEwen Krafka 
Nancy Kurtz 

Carol McKeen 

Jane Circle Morfill 
Jenifer Lynn Munson 
Elizabeth Ann Parvin 
Darlene Patterson 
Kimberly A. Powell 
Livia Racz 

Susan Rubin 

Melanie W. Salisbury 
Lynda Schiller 
Pamela Schweppe 
Suzanne Schwing 
Lynn Shane 

Joan P. Sherman 
Patricia J. Stewart 
Sarah J. Telford 
Jennifer Wehr 


Mezzo-sopranos 
Maisy Bennett 
Sharon Brown 
Sue Conte 

Ethel Crawford 
Abbe Irene Dalton 
Diane Droste 


Barbara Naidich Ehrmann 


Paula Folkman 
Debra Swartz Foote 
Dorrie Freedman 
Irene Gilbride 
Jessica A. Hanf 
Roberta Hewitt 
Donna Hewitt-Didham 
Diane Hoffman-Kim 
Annie Lee 
Gale Livingston 
Fumiko Ohara 
Susan Quinn Pierce 
Marian Rambelle 
Rachel Shetler 
A. Toby Simon 
Linda Kay Smith 
Ada Park Snider 
Julie Steinhilber 
Amy K. Toner 
Christina Lillian Wallace 
Rena Yang 
Cynthia Rodgers 
Zimmerman 


Tenors 

Robert Allard 

Paul Allen 

Bill Backus 

James Barnswell 
Richard A. Bissell 
Jeff Brown 
Andrew O. Crain 
Jose Delgado 

Jim DeSelms 

Tom Dinger 

Kent M. French 

J. Stephen Groff 
Craig W. Hanson 
David Mack Henderson 
John W. Hickman 
Stanley Hudson 
James R. Kauffman 
Jeffrey A. Kerr 
Lance Levine 
Ronald Lloyd 
Henry Lussier 
John Vincent MacInnis 


Felicia A. Burrey, Chorus Manager 
Frank Corliss, Rehearsal Pianist 

Martin Amlin, Rehearsal Pianist 

Donna Hewitt-Didham, Language Coach 
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Chris Majoros 
Dwight E. Porter 
Brian R. Robinson 
Peter L. Smith 
Kirk Sullivan 
Martin S. Thomson 
L. Daniel Vincent 
Joseph Y. Wang 


Benjamin Antes Youngman 


Basses 

Stephen Bloom 
Bryan M. Cadel 
Li-lan Cheng 

Jim W. Courtemanche 
Edward E. Dahl 
Oshin B. Gregorian 
Jay Gregory 

Mark L. Haberman 
Jeramie D. Hammond 
Michael G. Healy 
Brett Johnson 

David K. Kim 

John Knowles 

Bruce Kozuma 

Steven Ledbetter 
David K. Lones 

Greg Mancusi-Ungaro 
David Mazzotta 
Michael Olbash 
Stephen H. Owades 
Donald R. Peck 

Carl R. Petersheim 
Simon A. Rakov 

Peter Rothstein 
Vladimir Roudenko 
Karl Josef Schoellkopf 
David W. Secour 
Frank R. Sherman 
Timothy Shetler 
Peter S. Strickland 

J. Michael Trogolo 
Bradley Turner 
Thomas C. Wang 
Terry L. Ward 

Peter J. Wender 
Warren P. Ziegler 
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Chester Villiams, Fox Hill Village resident and Dean Emeritus, New England Conservatory of Music. 


“Teaching music to my friends here 
brings harmony to my life.” 


You couldn’t find a finer music teacher than Mr. Williams. Just 
ask the Fox Hill Village residents who take his class on music 
appreciation. To learn how Fox Hill Village can bring harmony 
to your life, call us at 617-329-4433. Fox Hill Village, New 
Ensland’s premiere retirement community. Developed by The 


Massachusetts General Hospital and the Hillhaven Corporation. 


FOx HILL VILLAGE 
at WESTWOOD 


10 Longwood Drive, Westwood, MA 02090 (617) 329-4433 
(Exit 16B off Route 128) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Seiji Ozawa, Music Director 
Bernard Haitink, Principal Guest Conductor 





Friday, August 22, at 8:30 


ROBERT SPANO conducting 


RACHMANINOFF Two Etudes-tableaux, orchestrated 
by Ottorino Respighi 
La Mer et les Mouettes (Opus 39, No. 2) 
Marche (Opus 39, No. 9) 


RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor, Opus 18 
Moderato 
Adagio sostenuto 


Allegro scherzando 


ANDRE WATTS 


_ INTERMISSION _ 





TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Opus 64 


Andante—Allegro con anima 

Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 

Valse. Allegro moderato 

Finale: Andante maestoso—Allegro vivace— 
Moderato assai e molto maestoso— 
Presto—Molto meno mosso 


RCA, Deutsche Grammophon, Philips, Telarc, Sony Classical/CBS Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI, London/Decca, Erato, Hyperion, and New World records 


Baldwin piano 


André Watts plays the Steinway piano. 


Please do not take pictures during the concert. Flashbulbs, in particular, are distracting 
to the musicians and other audience members. 


Please be sure the electronic signal on your watch or pager is switched off 
during the concert. 
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Sergei j Rachmaninoff 
Two Etudes-tableaux, or chestrated by Ottorino Respighi 


Sergei Vasilievich Richman was born in Semyonovo, Russia, on April 1, 1873, and died in 
Beverly Hills, California, on March 28, 1943. He composed the Etudes-tableaux, Opus 39, for 
piano, in 1916. Ottorino Respighi orchestrated five of the pieces in 1931 at the suggestion of 
Serge Koussevitzky, who led the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the first performances in Novem- 
ber 1931—the orchestra’s only previous performances of this music until now. Respighi’s score 
for La Mer et les Mouettes calls for three flutes, two oboes and English horn, two clarinets 
and bass clarinet, two bassoons and contrabassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, cymbals, tam-tam, and strings. The scoring for the Marche 1s essentially the same, except 
that a harp is added, piccolo replaces the third flute, and the percussion consists of timpani, tn- 
angle, tambourine, and bass drum. 


Over the period of a month during the summer of 1911, Sergei Rachmaninoff com- 
posed a set of nine colorful piano pieces to which he gave a generic title of his own 
invention, Etudes-tableaux (“study pictures”). Traditionally a “study” is a short composi- 
tion that emphasizes a particular technical problem in performance, such as (for ex- 
ample) staccato playing, or rapid scales in thirds, or sudden large leaps. Many such 
works have been composed purely for the purpose of musical education, with little 
musical value, but the greatest masters (Chopin and Debussy, for example) have com- 
posed études that are also colorful and imaginative works of art. The étude element 
of Rachmaninoff’s pieces is not always obvious; that is, there is not always a specific 
technical device exploited by each short work, though they are certainly challenging 
even to a virtuoso. And they are without question evocative; for that reason his term 
for them, implying a visual image, is entirely suitable. It was characteristic of Rachman- 
inoff, however, not to reveal what the “picture” might have been in most instances. Evi- 
dently pleased with this new genre, he returned to it in the summer of 1916 to write 
nine more Etudes-tableaux; these were published as Opus 39. 

The Opus 39 set was composed in the immediate aftermath of the news of the sud- 
den death, from a heart attack, of the composer’s father. The preceding summer he 
had been shocked by the deaths, in quick succession, of the composers Taneyev and 
Scriabin. And during the intervening winter he had brooded on the subject of death. 
A close friend who was his confidante at this time later wrote of this period, “What 
scared him was the uncertainty, the impossibility of knowing.” In any event, eight of 
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the nine pieces in Opus 39 are in the minor key (though, unlike the earlier Opus 33, 
only one of the pieces employs the Dies trae melody). 

About a decade later, the conductor Serge Koussevitzky decided that he would like 
to have an orchestral version of some of these piano works. He had already been par- 
ticularly pleased with an earlier idea of this sort, when he commissioned from Ravel 
an orchestral version of Mussorgsky’s great piano piece Pictures at an Exhibition, the 
result being perhaps the single most successful “colorization” of one composer’s work 
by another ever made. So Koussevitzky decided to try again, this time hitting on Otto- 
rino Respighi as the most appropriate orchestrator. Though he was an Italian compos- 
er through and through, Respighi had studied with Rimsky-Korsakoy. This meant he 
was not only a master of orchestral color, but also was well familiar with Russian musi- 
cal traditions. Rachmaninoff was pleased at the suggestion and himself selected five of 
the nine Opus 39 études to be orchestrated. He even was more forthcoming than usual 
about his music, writing to Respighi and giving him some hints as to what images had 
been in the back of his mind at the time of composition. 

La Mer et les Muettes (“The Sea and the Seagulls”), No. 2 of the set, in A minor, is 
calm, if mournful, in tone. The idea for the image came from a suggestion of the com- 
poser’s wife. At the outset, the violas and clarinet begin a soft rocking figure that turns 
out to be a derivative of the Dies irae melody. The first violins utter the cries of the sea- 
gulls; this turns into an unfolding melody leading to an anguished outburst in the mid- 
dle, and a hushed, hypnotic, uncanny stillness to close. By way of striking contrast, the 
Marche, No. 9, in D major, was an oriental march (hence the addition of the “exotic” 
triangle, tambourine, and bass drum to the percussion section) involving colorful scenes 
at a fair. 


—Steven Ledbetter 





Sergei Rachmaninoff 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor, Opus 18 





Rachmaninoff composed his Piano Concerto No. 2 in 1900-01, and it was first performed on 
October 27, 1901, in Moscow, with the composer as soloist. Max Fiedler led the first BSO perform- 
ances, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloist, in December 1908 in New York City and Brooklyn. 
The composer was soloist for the orchestra’s first subscription performances in Boston, also under 
Fiedler, in December 1909. Serge Koussevitzky led the first Tanglewood performance, with pianist 
Eugene List, on July 27, 1946. Neemi Jarvi conducted the orchestra’s most recent Tanglewood 
performance on July 10, 1993, with Garnck Ohlsson as soloist. In addition to the solo piano, 
the score calls for flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons in pairs, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones and tuba, timpani, and strings. 


As the nineteenth century was drawing to its close, Sergei Rachmaninoff was al- 
ready coming to be regarded as one of the greatest pianists of his generation—an 
evaluation we would extend to include any generation. But, although he had already 
composed the one-act opera Aleko, a piano concerto, several orchestral pieces includ- 
ing a symphony, a number of short piano pieces, and about two dozen songs, his career 
as a composer was on the rocks. Only one piece could really be called successful—a 
short piano prelude in the key of C-sharp minor that audiences demanded time and 
again as an encore at his piano recitals. He would avoid it as long as possible, but audi- 
ences wouldn’t let him go until, with a resigned shrug, he would sit down again at the 
piano and launch into the piece that he came to call “It.” 

Rachmaninoff was not a man of overflowing self-confidence, and his vocation as a 
composer had been seriously undermined by the premiere of his largest work to date, 
the First Symphony, composed in 1895 and first performed in St. Petersburg under 
the direction of Glazunov. The performance, by all accounts, was appalling. Rachman- 
inoff considered it “the most agonizing hour of my life,” and the vicious pen of César 
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Cui, who for years had lambasted composers (especially a Muscovite like Rachmani- 
noff in the enemy territory of St. Petersburg), gave it the coup de grace: 
If there was a conservatory in Hell and if one of the talented pupils there was com- 
missioned to compose a symphony based on the story of the “Seven Egyptian Exe- 
cutions,” and if he composed one resembling that of Rachmaninoff, he would have 
brilliantly accomplished his task and would have brought ecstasy to the inhabitants 
of Hell. 


After that, Rachmaninoff just wasn’t in the mood to compose. In fact, for three years 
he wrote virtually nothing and concentrated on his career as a performer. A tour to 
London in 1898 elicited from him a promise to return with a new piano concerto, but 
when he got back to Russia, he entered a profound depression. Nothing seemed to 
come, although his letters to friends insisted that he was trying to compose. At the 
beginning of 1900 he was persuaded to see Dr. Nikolai Dahl, a psychiatrist whose spe- 
cialty was the cure of alcoholism through hypnosis (he was also a competent amateur 
violinist and a lover of music); Dr. Dahl was probably suggested to Rachmaninoff be- 
cause the composer had taken to drinking rather heavily. But the choice was a good 
one. The psychiatrist worked with him for some four months and succeeded in strength- 
ening his self-confidence and getting him composing again. In daily sessions the com- 
poser would sit in an armchair while the doctor repeated over and over the suggestion, 
“You will begin to write your concerto...You will work with great facility...The concer- 
to will be of excellent quality.” The hypnotic bolstering of his morale did wonders for 
the composer (who, in his gratitude, dedicated the concerto that he was about to write 
to the physician who had made it possible). 

In June of 1900 Rachmaninoff went to Italy for a vacation, but he found the weather 
too hot for work and returned to Russia in July, eager to compose. He wrote the last 
two movements of the concerto first; they were performed at a benefit concert in Mos- 
cow on December 2, 1900. The favorable reception gave Rachmaninoff the courage 
to move on to the opening movement, and the premiere marked the triumphant 
appearance of one of the favorite piano concertos of the century. The writing block 
had been breached, and Rachmaninoff plunged into new compositions including, 
ultimately, two more symphonies, two more piano concertos, and two more operas, 
but for popular acclaim he never again reached the level of the C minor concerto. 

Rachmaninoff’s opening gambit is a memorable one: a soft tolling in the solo 
piano that grows from almost nothing to a fortissimo cadence ushering in the somber 
march-like tread of the first theme, presented with dark colors in the low strings and 
clarinet, occasionally seconded by bassoons and horns. At first the melody is closed in 
on itself, returning again and again to the opening C (a characteristically Russian trait), 
but it opens up in a long ascent culminating in the first display of pianistic fireworks, 
which leads in turn to a sudden modulation and the “big tune” of the first movement, 
stated at some length by the soloist. The development is based largely on the first theme 
and a new rhythmic figure that grows progressively in importance until, at the recapit- 
ulation, the soloist plays a full-scale version of the new idea in counterpoint to the main 
theme, realizing fortissimo the implication of the march-like first theme, rather in the 
manner of Liszt. Having presented the lyrical second theme in extenso earlier, Rach- 
maninoff is now content with a single, brief but atmospheric statement in the solo horn. 

The Adagio is in the distant key of E major, but the composer links the two move- 
ments with a brief, imaginative modulation that brings in the soloist, who presents an 
aural sleight-of-hand: what sounds for all the world like 3/4 time turns out to be an 
unusual way of articulating triplets in 4/4, but this is not clear until flute and later 
clarinet sneak in with their comments in the official meter. A faster middle section 
suggests a scherzo movement and gives the pianist the opportunity for a brief cadenza 
before returning to the Adagio for the close. 

Once again, at the beginning of the third movement, Rachmaninoff provides a brief 
modulation linking the E major of the middle movement and the C minor with which 
the finale opens. The soloist’s cadenza builds up to the energy of the real first theme, 
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but everyone who has ever heard the concerto is really waiting for the modulation 
and the next melody, one of the most famous Rachmaninoff ever wrote (it was famous 
long before being cannibalized for a popular song—“Full Moon and Empty Arms”— 
in the ’40s, a time when songwriters discovered that the lack of an effective copyright 
agreement between the United States and Russia allowed them to ransack the works 
of Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, and others for highly lucrative material). Rachmaninoff 
does not stint with this tune: we hear separate statements (orchestral followed by solo) 
in B-flat and D-flat before it finally settles in the home key of C just before the ringing 
coda ends things with a grand rush in the major mode. 

Though not perhaps as intricately constructed as the Third Piano Concerto, which 
was to follow it some years later, the Second Concerto earned its popularity through 
the warmth of its melodies and the carefully calculated layout that includes both energy 
and lyricism, granting and withholding each as necessary. Its success spurred Rachman- 
inoff to renewed composition, to such a degree, in fact, that the major portion of his 
work was composed between 1900 and the year he left Russia for good, 1917. 


—S.L. 





Pyotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Opus 64 





Pyotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky was born at Votkinsk, Viatka province, on May 7, 1840, and died in 
St. Petersburg on November 6, 1893. He began his Fifth Symphony in May 1888 and completed 
it on August 26. Tchaikovsky himself conducted the premiere in St. Petersburg on November 26, 
1888. Theodore Thomas introduced it to America at a concert in New York on March 5, 1889. 
The first Boston Symphony performances were conducted by Arthur Nikisch on October 21 and 
22, 1892. Serge Koussevitzky led the orchestra’s first Berkshire Festival performance on August 
16, 1936. Neemi Jarvi led the most recent Tanglewood performance on July 10, 1993. The score 
calls for three flutes (third doubling piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, 
two trumpets, three trombones and tuba, timpani, and strings. 


By 1888, when Tchaikovsky composed the Fifth Symphony, he was far from being 
the hypersensitive artist—virtually a neurotic cripple—of popular biography. To be 
sure, he had gone through a major emotional crisis ten years earlier, brought on by 
his ill-advised, catastrophic marriage (undertaken partly in an attempt to “overcome” 
his homosexuality, and partly out of genuine sympathy for the woman, whose evident 
devotion to him reminded him closely of the character Tatyana in Pushkin’s poetic 
novel Eugene Onegin, which he had turned into an opera not long before). But the 
crisis owed just as much to a series of artistic setbacks as it did to problems in his per- 
sonal life. The composer’s own brother Modest described the Tchaikovsky of 1878 as 
“nervous and misanthropic,” but declared that he “seemed a new man” by 1885. The 
masterly achievement of the Fourth Symphony, premiered in 1878, had marked the 
end of the real crisis. In the decade that followed, Tchaikovsky had composed the Vio- 
lin Concerto, the three orchestral suites, Manfred, four operas, his piano trio, and much 
else—hardly a sign of inability to deal with life’s pressures! With the consolidation of 
his reputation as a composer, he had even managed to overcome, to a degree, his ear- 
lier panic at the thought of having to conduct. Indeed, his confidence was such that, 
when demands were made for changes in his opera The Sorceress, he was able to write, 
“I find The Sorceress an opera that has been properly and seriously written, and if the 
public does not like it, so much the worse for the public.” 

Tchaikovsky’s decision to write a symphony again after ten years was an overt ex- 
pression of his willingness to tackle once more the largest and most demanding musi- 
cal form of his day. He began the Fifth in May 1888, shortly after returning from a 
successful European tour. By the beginning of July he had finished the draft and start- 
ed the orchestration, completing the full score in August. The premiere, which took 
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place in St. Petersburg that November, was a success, though critics questioned whether 
the Fifth Symphony was of the same caliber as the Second and Fourth. 

In March 1889 Tchaikovsky went to Hamburg for the German premiere. There he 
found Brahms staying in the same hotel and was gratified to learn that the German 
composer had remained an extra day in Hamburg just to hear the first rehearsal of 
his new work. The two composers had lunch after the rehearsal “and quite a few drinks,” 
Tchaikovsky wrote to his brother Modest. “Neither he nor the players liked the Finale, 
which I also think rather horrible.” But his negative mood was soon dispelled. A week 
later the composer wrote, “The players by degrees came to appreciate the symphony 
more and more, and at the last rehearsal they gave me an ovation. The concert was 
also a success. Best of all—I have stopped disliking the symphony.” Later he wrote even 
more positively, “I have started to love it again.” 

Certainly audiences have loved the symphony for nearly a century for its warmth, 
its color, its rich fund of melody. Tchaikovsky always wrote music with “heart,” music 
with an underlying emotional significance, though he was wary of revealing that mean- 
ing publicly, preferring to let the listener seek it personally. Still, for his own use, be- 
fore starting in on the composition, he planned a rough program for the first move- 
ment—but, characteristically, he kept these notes entirely private, so that the music 
might make its own case. Still his first ideas are highly suggestive: 

Introduction. Complete resignation before Fate, or, which is the same, before the 
inscrutable predestination of Providence. Allegro (I) Murmurs, doubts, plaints, 
reproaches against xxx. (II) Shall I throw myself into the embraces of faith??? 


We can find here some hint as to the composer’s ideas, his emotional condition, at 
the beginning of the Fifth Symphony. The mysterious “xxx” may refer to the same 
thing usually discussed in his diary as “Z” or “That”—namely his homosexuality, the 
central emotional problem of his life. The program for the first movement and the 
music of the symphony as a whole suggest a philosophical acceptance of his nature, 
coming by the finale to the realization of some peace of mind, an acceptance that 
evidently worked itself out in his life as well. 


—S.L. 


ARTISTS 


Robert Spano 


Robert Spano began his tenure as music director of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic, the resident orchestra of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, with the 
1996-97 season. At age thirty-five he has conducted nearly every major 
North American orchestra, including the Atlanta Symphony, the Boston 
Symphony, the Chicago Symphony, the Cleveland Orchestra, the Houston 
Symphony, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the Orchestre Symphonique de 
Montreal, the National Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the St. Louis 
Symphony, the Vancouver Symphony, and the Toronto Symphony. Mr. Spano 
was appointed an assistant conductor of the Boston Symphony by Seiji 
Ozawa in 1990, making his critically acclaimed debut with the orchestra in February 1991. This 
was soon followed by numerous other debut appearances, notably in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and at the Opera Theatre of St. Louis (with Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream). Subsequent 
to his Boston appointment he has maintained a busy schedule as a guest conductor with or- 
chestras and opera companies throughout North America, Europe, Asia, and Australia, in- 
cluding Tokyo’s New Japan Philharmonic, the Orchestre National du Capitole de Toulouse, 
the Residentie Orkest of the Hague, the Tonhalle Orchestra of Zurich, the Sydney Symphony, 
and the Royal Opera at Covent Garden (where he made his debut with Britten’s Billy Budd). 
In 1994 Mr. Spano received the prestigious Seaver/ National Endowment for the Arts Con- 
ductors Award. The 1996-97 season brought debuts with the Pittsburgh Symphony, the Hel- 
sinki Philharmonic, and the Welsh National Opera, as well as return engagements to conduct 
subscription concerts with the Boston Symphony, the Chicago Symphony, and the New Japan 
Philharmonic. Born in Conneaut, Ohio, and raised in Elkhart, Indiana, Mr. Spano grew up 
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in a musical family playing flute, violin, and piano, and also composing. A graduate of the 
Oberlin Conservatory, where he studied conducting with Robert Baustian, he continued his 
studies at the Curtis Institute of Music with the late Max Rudolf. Mr. Spano is on the faculty 
of the Tanglewood Music Center and appears regularly at the Aspen Music Festival. He is 
also on the faculty of the Oberlin Conservatory, where he has been music director of the 
Opera Theater since 1989. An accomplished pianist, he performs chamber music concerts 
with many of his Oberlin and Boston Symphony colleagues. Mr. Spano appeared with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra most recently in October 1996, leading subscription concerts in 
Symphony Hall. Last month at Tanglewood he led the Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
in the annual Leonard Bernstein Memorial Concert. 


André Watts 


André Watts burst upon the music world at sixteen, when Leonard Bern- 
stein asked him to substitute for the ailing Glenn Gould in performances 
of Liszt’s E-flat piano concerto with the New York Philharmonic, just two 
weeks after Mr. Watts made his debut with Bernstein and the Philharmonic 
in a nationally broadcast Young People’s Concert. Today, more than thirty 
years later, his performances each year bring him to every corner of the 
globe. His continuing involvement with television—including the first full- 
OE length recital in the history of television, which was also the first solo re- 

iy cital on “Live From Lincoln Center”—is unique in the field of classical 
music. In the 1987-88 season, PBS broadcast his twenty-fifth anniversary concert from Lincoln 
Center, including concertos by Beethoven, Liszt, and Rachmaninoff with Zubin Mehta and the 
New York Philharmonic. More recently he appeared in a special program highlighting the 
38th annual Casals Festival in Puerto Rico, aired nationally on the Arts & Entertainment net- 
work in January 1995, and for which he received an Emmy nomination in the category of 
Outstanding Individual Achievement in Cultural Programming. Mr. Watts is an active record- 
ing artist. His latest compact disc release features both Liszt piano concertos and MacDowell’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 with Andrew Litton and the Dallas Symphony on Telarc; this follows his 
acclaimed Telarc debut disc pairing Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. | and Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo No. 2 with Yoel Levi and the Atlanta Symphony. Other recent discs include “The Chopin 
Recital” and “The Schubert Recital,” both on Angel/EMI. This summer, besides appearing at 
Tanglewood, Ravinia, Saratoga, and the Mann Music Center, Mr. Watts traveled to the Pacific 
Music Festival in Japan, performing in recital and with the Festival Orchestra and London Sym- 
phony led by Christoph Eschenbach. His extensive itinerary for 1997-98 takes him through- 
out North America, Europe, and Asia, for appearances with the Chicago Symphony, Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, San Francisco Symphony, the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, the National Sym- 
phony, the Berlin Radio Symphony, the Hong Kong Philharmonic, and the NHK Symphony, 
among others. He also appears with the Saint Louis Symphony during that orchestra’s tour of 
Florida and in concerts at Carnegie Hall and Boston’s Symphony Hall. His recital tours include 
two Schubert evenings at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art and a concert at the New 
Jersey Performing Arts Center in its inaugural season, as well as concerts in Los Angeles, Den- 
ver, Munich, Cologne, Berlin, Osaka, and Tokyo. In addition to performing benefit concerts 
for a variety of causes, Mr. Watts has taken a leadership role in his involvement with “Classical 
Action: Performing Arts Against AIDS,” donating a portion of each fee from each U.S. en- 
gagement, and doubling his contribution if the presenting organization matches that amount. 
Classical Action then allocates these funds to AIDS services in the presenters’ communities. 
A much-honored artist who has played before royalty in Europe and heads of government all 
over the world, André Watts was chosen to receive the Avery Fisher Prize in 1988. He is the 
youngest person ever to have received an honorary doctorate from Yale University, and in 1984 
the Peabody Conservatory of Johns Hopkins University honored him with its Distinguished 
Alumni Award. This past May his alma mater again recognized his accomplishments by pre- 
senting him with an honorary doctorate degree. In addition he has received honorary degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania, Miami University of Ohio, Albright College, Brandeis 
University, Trinity College, and the Juilliard School of Music. Mr. Watts made his first Boston 
Symphony appearances in January 1969 and appeared with the orchestra most recently at 
Tanglewood last summer. 
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Wolfgang Amadé Mozart 
Symphony No. 25 in G minor, K. 183(K. 173dB) 


Joannes Chrisostomus Woliiane Gottlieb Mozart, who began aun himsedf Walrad Amadeo 
about 1770 and Wolfgang Amade in 1777, was born in Salzburg, Austra, on January 27, 1756, 
and died in Vienna on December 5, 1791. He composed the “little” G minor symphony in Salz- 
burg in 1773; it was almost certainly performed in Salzburg at that time, though no date of per- 
formance is known. It was also probably performed in Vienna about ten years later. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave the first American performances on October 27 and 28, 1899, under 
Wilhelm Gericke. At that time Mozart’s early symphonies were so little-known that reviewer Philip 
Hale, writing in the “Boston Journal,” described the work as having been “exhumed by Gericke.” 
Erich Leinsdorf led the BSO’s only previous Tanglewood performance of this symphony on July 13, 
1963. The score calls for two oboes, two bassoons, four horns, and strings. 


Much ink has been spilled over the fact that this wonderful symphony, patroniz- 
ingly called the “little G minor” to distinguish it from the later K.550 (admittedly one 
of the glories of music), was Mozart’s first symphony in a minor key. It came at a time 
when many Austrian composers, Haydn among them, as well as such lesser lights as 
d’Ordonez and Vanhal, were all trying their wings with one, or two, or perhaps just a 
few more minor-key symphonies. It is rather hard for us—standing as we do on the 
far side of the romantic gulf—to imagine a musical culture in which just about every- 
thing was cheery, chipper, and decoratively major-key. Weltschmerz was simply not a 
subject for music, at least not during a particular rather restricted period of time that 
we most often refer to as “rococo” (following our customary musical practice of steal- 
ing terminology from the art historians). There had been highly complicated and ex- 
pressive music exploiting minor keys during the Baroque era, but the swing of taste in 
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the mid-century had driven out anything that might be too serious, and a frivolous 
backlash ensued. Eventually that palled, and the important composers experimented, 
at least briefly, with the minor keys once again. This has been labeled the Sturm und 
Drang, or “storm and stress” period. It has sometimes been referred to as the “roman- 
tic crisis,” but no emotional crisis has ever been resolved with less strain—and without 
even the necessity of consulting a psychiatrist! The composers involved each wrote a 
handful of symphonies in minor keys and declared themselves cured. 

Yet they did amass a certain degree of lasting expressive capital in the process. This 
confluence of cheery rococo decorations with the stormy effusions of the “romantic 
crisis” resulted finally in the creation of the mature classical style, in which composers 
could move freely and with great expressive effect between extremes of mood, in a 
way that would have been impossible a generation earlier. The new, mature style was 
fully exploited by Mozart and Haydn in the works that we consider the most treasur- 
able, those compositions that still form the core repertory of our musical lives. 

As for the oft-made assertion that the “littke G minor” was Mozart’s introduction to 
this expressive world in the realm of the symphony, writers have overlooked the earli- 
er Sinfonia in D minor (K.118[74c]) composed three years before. Indeed, even as a 
child of seven Mozart had shown his awareness of these realms: when visiting England, 
he wrote a keyboard piece in G minor (K.15p) in which the keyboard was treated in 
quite a symphonic manner with all of the gestures that became stereotyped in—and 
were claimed as the invention of—the later period. 

We don’t know why Mozart composed this particular work, but it was certainly 
done with an impending performance in view, since his eminent practicality prevent- 
ed him from writing music for its own sake as a theoretical exercise. The first perform- 
ance, then, certainly took place in Salzburg soon after the work’s completion. That 
Mozart thought highly of it is clear from a letter he wrote from Vienna a decade later, 
on January 4, 1783, urgently asking his father to send some of the scores he had left 
in Salzburg; this G minor symphony was among them. Since he thanked his father for 
a package that arrived on February 15, we can assume that the scores came then and 
were presumably used for a performance sometime that spring. And by that time he 
had completed the Haffner Symphony, one of the earliest of his later symphonies to 
have remained almost continuously in the repertory, so that if he expressed himself as 
willing to introduce the earlier G minor symphony to Vienna, he must have done so 
out of a justifiable pride at his achievement of a decade earlier. 

The symphony opens with the dramatic gestures characteristic of this “romantic 
crisis”: stormy syncopations, dramatic tremolos, daring (for the time) chromaticism, 
passionately leaping thematic ideas. And yet already Mozart is the master of the means 
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of expression that in the hands of a lesser composer might have been repeated in 
stereotyped fashion; the opening theme, played with the strings vigorously syncopat- 
ed, returns soon after in the plangent solo oboe over the lightest of unsyncopated 
string accompaniments, thus turning fierceness to lamentation. Slashing rhythmic 
figures passed between the violins and cellos mark a return to fierceness soon after. 
Mozart demonstrates similar control of his expressive moods in the slow movement, 
a miniature sonata form, in which the color darkens magically during an unexpected 
harmonic extension in the recapitulation. 

After the vigorous G minor of the Menuetto, the open-air rusticity of the Trio, 
which is played entirely by wind instruments and in the major mode, is a welcome 
bright relief. The finale returns to the fierceness of the opening movement, eschew- 
ing a shift to G major for a lighter, “sociable” ending and continuing the string synco- 
pations of the beginning. And yet here, too, Mozart demonstrates his unexcelled abil- 
ity to shift moods with the utmost naturalness between one phrase and the next, with 
a lighter lyric idea filled with those pensively rising Mozartean chromaticisms. None- 
theless most of the movement remains a field of combat for intense contrapuntal treat- 
ment of the principal ideas. 


—Steven Ledbetter 





Wolfgang Amadeé Mozart 
Piano Concerto No. 19 in F, K.459 





Mozart completed the F major concerto on December 11, 1784. No precise date is known for a first 
performance, but it is extremely likely that Mozart intended the solo part for himself. Erich Leins- 
dorf led the first Boston Symphony performance of this concerto on July 6, 1963, at Tanglewood, 
with Rudolf Serkin as soloist. Horacio Gutiérniz was soloist for the orchestra’s most recent perform- 
ance here, on August 9, 1986, under the direction of Gunther Herbig. In addition to the solo 
piano, the score calls for one flute, two each of oboes, bassoons, and horns, and the usual strings. 


The F major concerto is the last of six works that Mozart composed in the incredi- 
bly fruitful year of 1784, which was—in purely financial terms—the most successful 
year he ever enjoyed. Audiences clamored to hear him play. The heaviest concentra- 
tion of concerts came during Lent (when theaters and opera houses were closed); Moz- 
art noted in a letter to his father that he had given nineteen concerts in the month of 
March alone, including performances in private houses as well as his own “academies.” 
There were not so many performances later in the year, and, in any case, the compos- 
er was sidelined by illness—probably a kidney infection—in August and no doubt 
distracted by the birth of his and Constanze’s second child, Carl Thomas, in early 
September. He had composed four concertos (K.449, 450, 451, and 453) between 
the beginning of February and mid-April (even while giving all those concerts!), but 
only two more concertos for the rest of the year: K.456 in B-flat was completed at the 
end of September and the present F major concerto, K.459, on December 11. 

We have no specific evidence of a performance for which this piece might have 
been intended. But since Mozart rarely finished such a work more than a few days 
before it was needed, we have grounds for supposition: three days after he completed 
the new concerto, Mozart was initiated into the Masonic lodge “zur Wohltatigkeit” (“Bene- 
ficence”) in Vienna. For the rest of his life he was involved in the order and devoted 
to its ideals of Nature, Reason, and the Brotherhood of Man. We know that he com- 
posed music for Masonic ceremonies, and that the lodges included men of many tal- 
ents, intellec tual and artistic, so it is not inconceivable that he may have planned the 
new work in connection with his acceptance into their circle. This is all, however, pure 
speculation. 

We do know that Mozart played the F major concerto in Frankfurt on October 15, 
1790, in a concert that was part of the festivities accompanying the coronation of Leo- 
pold II. (The program also included the D major concerto, K.537, now known as the 
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Coronation Concerto because of that event.) But beyond that, performances in the 
composer’s lifetime are hard to locate. 

In the last four of his 1784 concertos, Mozart seems to have been obsessed—though 
that is really too strong a word—with the stereotyped march rhythm ¢ JAM ’ 
This rhythm is, in any case, unavoidable in the late eighteenth century. It lies at the 
heart of virtually all march music and of anything that even approaches it in charac- 
ter. It is a common accompaniment figure for anything in 4/4 time and was very fre- 
quently used to punctuate the ends of phrases. But in these concertos—K.451, 453, 456, 
and 459—composed in March, April, September, and December of 1784, Mozart bases 
his main thematic idea on this commonplace of the style. It is almost as if he is deter- 
mined to show that he can take the most hackneyed idea possible and show what can 


still be done with it. And indeed he does! Each of the first movements built on this 
rhythm comes off as having an entirely different expressive quality. Of these concer- 
tos, K.459 is positively the most buoyant, the most lighthearted, the most imbued with 


a quality of dance. 


The opening orchestral ritornello is filled with thematic ideas in different charac- 
ters, so that it seems for a time as if the opening figure was just a momentary fancy, 
soon to be forgotten. But when the soloist enters, it becomes clear that in fact much 
of the discussion to follow will confront that stereotyped dotted rhythm, and after the 
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second theme has appeared (in a delicious dialogue between strings and winds, then 
repeated with decorations by the soloist), it is even more obvious that the subject un- 
der discussion is that dotted rhythm. Yet what might become martial and aggressive is 
here simply cheerful and witty conversation. The cadenza is Mozart’s own. 

“Allegretto” is a rather unusual tempo for a slow movement, somewhat faster than 
expected. The orchestra begins with a leisurely theme of unusual phrasing followed 
by a marvelous syncopated figure in the first violins and first oboe that turns unex- 
pectedly dark with a brief passionate outburst before the entrance of the soloist (who 
has a charming conversation with flute and bassoon on the subject of the first theme). 
This outburst never returns, though there are occasional moves toward the minor later 
on that seem to hint at a remembrance of things past. There are scarcely-plumbed 
depths here, which, in the generally sunny context, are unexpectedly moving. The 
woodwinds in general play a large role in this movement, playing with one another in 
delightful scale passages at the very end, rather like a passage from one of Mozart’s 
operas (figaro, perhaps, though that was still more than a year in the future) marked 
by such sensitive woodwind writing. 

The finale is a vivacious rondo built on a theme that is itself constructed from a 
tiny three-note figure with brilliant wit and astonishing invention. Mozart teases us 
with what sounds like the beginning of a fugue, a “scholarly” genre that is out of place 
in a plano concerto—“out of place,” that is, unless a genius like Mozart makes it a 
jovial (yet “serious”) foil to the witty rondo theme. The interplay of these elements is 
brilliantly worked out in this finale, the capstone to the comedy of manners—only 


just touched by poignancy in the slow movement—that climaxes the concerto year of 
1784. 


—S.L. 





Wolfgang Amade Mozart 
Symphony No. 40 in G minor, K.550 





Mozart composed his last three symphonies, Nos. 39, 40, and 41, during the summer of 1788, 
probably for a series of subscription concerts that seem not to have taken place. The dates of the 
first performances are not known. Symphony No. 40 in G minor, K.550, was completed on July 
15, 1788. It was first performed in Amenica by the Philharmonic Society of New York under 
Henry C. Timm on Apmil 25, 1846. Georg Henschel gave the first Boston Symphony perform- 
ances of the Symphony No. 40 in November 1881, in the orchestra’s first season. Serge Kousse- 
vilzky led the first Tanglewood performance on August 7, 1941, and André Previn the most 
recent, on August 30, 1994. The score originally called for flute, two each of oboes, bassoons, 
and horns, plus strings; later Mozart rewrote the two oboe parts for two each of oboes and clar- 
inets. It is the earlier version, without clarinets, that will be heard at this performance. 


From time to time in the history of music we are confronted with a case of such 
astonishing fluency and speed of composition that we can only marvel: Handel com- 
posing his Messiah almost in less time than it would take a copyist to write it out, then, 
after taking a week off, beginning the composition of his dramatic oratorio Samson, 
also completed in less than a month; Johann Sebastian Bach turning out church can- 
tatas that were planned, composed, rehearsed, and performed all between one Sun- 
day and the next for week after week during his first years in Leipzig; Mozart writing 
his Linz Symphony, K.425, “at breakneck speed,” in a matter of days, because the op- 
portunity for a performance arose suddenly when he was traveling and had no other 
symphony at hand. But few examples of such high-voltage composition are as impres- 
sive as Mozart’s feat in the summer of 1788, composing his last three symphonies 
(along with a fair number of smaller pieces) in something under two months. 

In the case of these symphonies, our awe stems not so much from the sheer speed 
with which notes were put down on paper or even from the evident mastery displayed 
in the finished works, but rather from the extraordinary range of mood and character 
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here represented. We'd be hard put to find three more strikingly varied works from 
the pen of a single composer; how much more miraculous it is, then, that they were 
written almost at one sitting, and not in the happiest of circumstances. 

By June 1788 Mozart had entered on the long, steady decline of his fortunes that 
culminated in his death, at age thirty-five, three and a half years later. Gone were the 
heady days of 1784, when his music was in constant demand in Vienna (during one 
hectic eleven-day period, he gave ten concerts!) and he was writing a sheaf of piano 
concertos and other works. That was, perhaps, the happiest year of his life, certainly 
the most remunerative. But he seems to have been the sort of openhanded and gen- 
erous type who could never stop spending money faster than he earned it, and when 
the Viennese public found other novelties for their amusement, Mozart’s star began 
to fall. He had hoped to obtain financial stability through the performance of his 
operas, but The Marriage of Figaro achieved only nine performances during its season 
in the repertory (1786), partly, at least, because other, more influentially placed com- 
posers had their own fish to fry and were not interested in supporting Mozart. Then 
came Don Giovanni, composed for the citizens of Prague who had taken Figaro com- 
pletely to their hearts. Although it was a sensation in Prague in the fall of 1787, the 
first Vienna performances the following spring did not attract enough attention; the 
piece was simply too serious to suit the taste of the court. Neither opera, then, had 
much improved the Mozart family exchequer, and by early June 1788, only weeks after 
the Vienna performance of Don Giovanni, Mozart was forced to write to his friend and 
fellow Mason, Michael Puchberg, requesting the loan of 100 gulden. Again on June 
17 he needed money to pay his landlord and asked Puchberg for a few hundred gul- 
den more “until tomorrow.” Yet again on the 27th he wrote to Puchberg to thank him 
for the money so freely lent him, but also to report that he needed still more and did 
not know where to turn for it. 

It is clear from these letters that Mozart was in serious financial difficulty (a situa- 
tion that scarcely ever changed again for the rest of his life). His attempt to improve 
the family’s situation during this difficult summer is clearly apparent in the “minor” 
works he was composing along with the three symphonies. They are all either educa- 
tional pieces, which could serve students well, or small and easy compositions that 
might be expected to have a good sale when published. But it is hardly likely that Moz- 
art would have composed three whole symphonies at a time when he was in desperate 
financial straits if he didn’t have some hope of using them in a practical way to sup- 
port his family. His first letter to Puchberg referred to “concerts in the Casino,” from 
which he hoped to obtain subscription money in order to repay his debts. Probably 
he wrote all three of the symphonies with the aim of introducing them at his own con- 
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certs. But, as far as we know, the concerts never in fact took place; we can only be 
grateful that the symphonies were composed in any case. 

Mozart reinforced the striking differences in mood between the three symphonies 
—from mellow lyricism to darkly tragic grace to festive formality—with simple but sig- 
nificant differences in the instrumentation of the three pieces. In Symphony No. 39 
he employed clarinets instead of oboes, whereas in No. 40 he preferred the sharper 
“bite” of the oboes but completely omitted trumpets and timpani, since their heroic 
gestures could play no role in so dark a work. Then in No. 41 he returned to the nor- 
mal complement of brass, as in No. 39, while again including oboes rather than clar- 
inets. 

Following the summer of 1788, Mozart gave no more “academies” (as concerts were 
called). In fact, he almost totally gave up taking part in the concert life of Vienna; only 
once more did he have occasion to write another concert piece for himself, the B-flat 
piano concerto, K.595, which he played in 1791. But his last symphonies, along with 
those of Haydn, highlight a miraculous decade of accomplishment between 1785 and 
1795. Among the works that appeared in this period are Haydn’s six Paris symphonies 
(Nos. 82-87; 1785-86), Mozart’s Prague Symphony (1786), the two symphonies Haydn 
wrote for Johann Tost (Nos. 88-89; 1788), Mozart’s last three symphonies (1788), 
Haydn’s symphonies for Count d’Ogny (Nos. 90-92; 1788-89); and the twelve that Haydn 
wrote for London (Nos. 93-104; 1791-95). After 1795, Haydn, too, left off composing 
symphonies, and the monument that was the Viennese classical symphony was fully 
established. 

After finishing the E-flat symphony, K.543, on June 26, Mozart composed a few 
small pieces early in July: a little violin sonata in F “for beginners,” K.547, on July 10; 
a trio in C for piano, violin, and cello, K.548, on the 14th, and a vocal trio to an Ital- 
ian text, K.549, on the 16th. But the main composition of the month, completed on 
the 25th, was the symphony destined to become Mozart’s most famous, the G minor 
(called this despite the fact that he had written an earlier symphony in this key more 
than a decade before). 

The unrelieved “minorness” of the symphony, without even so much as a major-key 
coda at the very end, gives it a feeling of passionate violence that recommended the 
work to audiences earlier in the century, when so many of Mozart’s compositions were 
considered mere decorative playthings. But tastes and perceptions change. Astonish- 
ing as it may be to us, Robert Schumann failed to find any pathos in this symphony. 
The extravagant Romantic heights from which he viewed Mozart’s work had the ef- 
fect of foreshortening the peaks and valleys of the earlier composer’s expression, with 
the result that Schumann was able to perceive only grace and charm. In any case, minor 
keys were a serious business to Mozart, and when he chose to end the work still in the 
minor, that was the most serious of all. 

The opening is nearly unique among classical symphonies—a hushed rustling, grow- 
ing out of silence. A symphony is a public event, and in Mozart’s day it was customary 
to begin with a coup d’archet, a good loud bowstroke, just to get things off to a solid 
start (and perhaps to quiet the audience?); even in those Mozart symphonies in which 
the Allegro starts softly, it is always preceded by a slow introduction that begins /orte. 
But in Symphony No. 40 we are hustled into the middle of things almost without real- 
izing it. The theme emphasizes an expressive falling semitone, an age-old symbol of 
yearning; and the melody seems straightforward enough at first, but the interaction 
of melody and accompaniment raises questions about where the beat really falls in 
the phrase. Modulation begins already after the first emphatic cadence, and we soon 
reach the second theme in the relative major. Here we have to give Schumann full 
points: even if the passion of the symphony was lost on him, no one can dispute the 
sheer grace of the new theme, with its passing chromatic tones, which prove to have 
consequences later. The ambiguity of phrasing so important in this movement is splen- 
didly illustrated in the return to the main theme at the recapitulation, where the vio- 
lins are already playing the long upbeat to the opening phrase during the last two 
measures of the development, while the winds are winding down to a cadence. The 
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continued power of the minor mode over the expressive forces of the symphony be- 
comes clear in the recapitulation when the second theme, instead of being brought 
back in the major, now arrives in the minor, further darkening the mood. 

The slow movement is in the related major key of E-flat, but passing chromatic fig- 
ures and a surprising turn of modulation show that it comes from the same expressive 
world as the first movement. The minuet, in G minor, is much too severe a piece to 
suggest dancing at all, but the Trio, in G major, provides a brief welcome respite. In 
the finale, Mozart avoids the complexities of phrasing that were characteristic of the 
opening movement since he wants to bring the work to a stable conclusion, even though 
he intends to remain steadfastly in the minor, which, to eighteenth-century ears, was 
less final than the major. But the balance in the phrase articulation brings effective 
closure to this symphony that ranks as richest in pathos of all forty-one, and perhaps 
richest of all Mozart’s works in any medium. 


—S.L. 


ARTISTS 
André Previn 


One of America’s best-known and most versatile musicians, André Previn 
is familiar around the world as a conductor, an award-winning composer 
of orchestral, chamber, stage, and film scores, a pianist in chamber music 
and jazz, a prolific recording artist, and as author and television host. As 
guest conductor of the world’s major and most recorded orchestras, Mr. Pre- 
vin appears annually with the Vienna Philharmonic both in Vienna and at 
the Salzburg Festival, its summer home. In addition he regularly conducts 
Ay the Boston Symphony, New York Philharmonic, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Rs ethane @ Pittsburgh Symphony, and San Francisco Symphony, to name but a few. In 
1993 he became Conductor Laureate of the London Symphony Orchestra, of which he was 
principal conductor for ten years. During the past twenty-five years he has held chief artistic 
posts with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Pittsburgh Symphony, Royal Philharmonic, London 
Symphony, and Houston Symphony, touring with several of them worldwide. In the 1997-98 
season, Mr. Previn will appear in North America with the Boston Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic, the Pittsburgh Symphony, and the Orchestra of St. Luke’s at Carnegie Hall, as 
well as in recital with violinist Young-Uck Kim at the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. 
In Europe he will conduct the Munich Philharmonic and the London Symphony. In Japan 
he will make his annual appearance with the NHK Symphony, in a series of three programs. 
As pianist, Mr. Previn performs and records chamber music with a variety of colleagues. With 
each orchestra of which he has been music director he has begun chamber music programs 
with the orchestral musicians. Mr. Previn has recently returned to one of his first loves, jazz, 
performing and recording with jazz bass legend Ray Brown, guitarist Mundell Lowe, and drum- 
mer Grady Tate. The André Previn Jazz Trio has toured Japan, North America, and Europe. 
Mr. Previn moved from his native Berlin to California as a child. He studied composition with 
Joseph Achron and Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco and conducting with Pierre Monteux. Also at 
this time he began his musical and personal friendship with Joseph Szigeti, which imbued him 
with a lifelong interest in chamber music. As a teenager he began to concentrate his efforts 
on the symphonic world in conducting and composition. His compositions include a piano 
concerto for Vladimir Ashkenazy, a cello sonata for Yo-Yo Ma, vocal works for Dame Janet Baker, 
Kathleen Battle, Barbara Bonney, and Sylvia McNair, a violin sonata for Young Uck Kim, a 
piano and woodwind trio for the St. Luke’s Chamber Ensemble, and a music drama, Every 
Good Boy Deserves Favour, written in collaboration with playwright Tom Stoppard. On commis- 
sion from San Francisco Opera, Mr. Previn is currently writing an opera based on Tennessee 
Williams's A Streetcar Named Desire, to a libretto by Philip Littell, to be premiered in San Fran- 
cisco in September 1998. In 1991 Doubleday released Mr. Previn’s memoir, “No Minor Chords- 
My Early Days in Hollywood,” chronicling his years as composer, arranger, and orchestrator at 
the MGM Studios. Now an exclusive Deutsche Grammophon recording artist, Mr. Previn has 
recorded extensively for more than thirty years. In January 1996 he was awarded a knighthood 
(KBE) by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. Mr. Previn is celebrating the twentieth anniversary 
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of his Boston Symphony debut this summer. He has appeared regularly as a guest conductor 
with the BSO since his Tanglewood debut in 1977, most recently as both conductor and 
pianist in two programs at Symphony Hall this past February, when he also led the orchestra 
on tour to the Canary Islands and Florida, and then leading two programs at Tanglewood 
last month. 


Horacio Gutiérrez 


Since his professional debut in 1970 with Zubin Mehta and the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, pianist Horacio Gutiérrez has appeared regularly with 
the world’s greatest orchestras and on its major recital series. Mr. Gutiér- 
rez’s schedule for 1996-97 was highlighted by recitals in Berlin and San 
Francisco, and by appearances with the Baltimore Symphony, the Dallas 
Symphony, the Orchestre Philharmonique de Radio France, the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Japan’s NHK Symphony, and the Orchestra of 
St. Luke’s at Carnegie Hall. Last summer brought a return to New York’s 
Pe Mostly Mozart Festival and a concert with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the TRS Performing Arts Center. In recent seasons Mr. Gutiérrez has performed with 
the symphony orchestras of Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Minnesota, Houston, Pittsburgh, 
Montreal, and San Francisco, as well as the NHK Symphony of Japan. During the 1995-96 
season he was presented on the major recital series of several North American cities, includ- 
ing New York, Chicago, and Boston. In recent seasons he has given recitals at Amsterdam’s 
Concertgebouw, Germany’s Schleswig-Holstein Festival, and New York’s Carnegie Hall, as well 
as in Los Angeles, Cleveland, Princeton, and St. Louis. He recently toured Japan with the 
National Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Mstislav Rostropovich and appeared 
with the Bavarian Radio Orchestra under the direction of Lorin Maazel in performances of 
the two Brahms piano concertos. A favorite of New York concertgoers, Mr. Gutiérrez is a fre- 
quent soloist at Lincoln Center’s Mostly Mozart Festival and has appeared on its season-open- 
ing “Live From Lincoln Center” telecast. He has also performed numerous times at Avery 
Fisher Hall and Carnegie Hall, in recital and with orchestra. Of special importance was his 
performance at New York’s 92nd Street Y of William Schuman’s Piano Concerto in honor of 
the composer’s seventy-fifth birthday. During the 1991-92 season he performed André Previn’s 
Piano Concerto with Mr. Previn and the Pittsburgh Symphony, also appearing with that or- 
chestra under Lorin Maazel’s direction at Avery Fisher Hall. As a chamber musician he has 
played with the Guarneri, Tokyo, and Cleveland quartets. In 1982 he received the prestigious 
Avery Fisher Prize. Mr. Gutiérrez’s most recent Telarc recording is a Grammy-nominated disc 
of Rachmaninoff’s Second and Third piano concertos with Lorin Maazel and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. Also available on that label are the two Brahms concertos with André Previn and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 and Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini with David Zinman and the Baltimore Symphony, and 
Prokofiev’s Second and Third piano concertos with Neeme Jarvi and the Royal Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra. Mr. Gutiérrez’s television performances in Great Britain, the United States, 
and France have been widely acclaimed; he won an Emmy Award for his fourth appearance 
with the Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center. He has also been welcomed by Johnny 
Carson on “The Tonight Show.” A great film and theater fan, he has performed in recital 
with Irene Worth and Mariette Hartley. Born in Havana, Cuba, Horacio Gutiérrez appeared 
at the age of eleven as guest soloist with the Havana Symphony. A graduate of the Juilliard 
School, he became an American citizen in 1967. Mr. Gutiérrez made his Boston Symphony 
Orchestra debut in November 1971. He made his Tanglewood debut with the orchestra in 
August 1976 and appeared with the BSO most recently in January 1995, in subscription con- 
certs at Symphony Hall. 
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Sunday, August 24, at 2:30 
SPONSORED BY NYNEX Foundation 


ROBERT SHAW conducting 


BARBER Prayers of Kierkegaard, for mixed chorus, 
soprano solo, and orchestra, Opus 30 


TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 

JANICE CHANDLER, soprano 

RICHARD CLEMENT, tenor 

MARIETTA SIMPSON, mezzo-soprano 





_ INTERMISSION _ 





BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 9 in D minor, Opus 125 


Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 

Molto vivace—Presto—Tempo I— 
Presto—Tempo I 

Adagio molto e cantabile—Andante moderato— 
Tempo I—Andante—Adagio 

Presto—Allegro ma non troppo—Vivace—Adagio 
cantabile—Allegro moderato—Allegro— 
Allegro assai—Presto—Allegro assai—Allegro 
assai vivace, alla marcia—Andante maestoso— 
Adagio ma non troppo, ma divoto—Allegro 
energico, sempre ben marcato—Allegro ma non 
tanto—Prestissimo 


JANICE CHANDLER, soprano 
MARIETTA SIMPSON, mezzo-soprano 
RICHARD CLEMENT, tenor 
NATHAN BERG, bass-baritone 


TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


RCA, Deutsche Grammophon, Philips, Telarc, Sony Classical/CBS Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI, London/Decca, Erato, Hyperion, and New World records 


Baldwin piano 


Please do not take pictures during the concert. Flashbulbs, in particular, are distracting 
to the musicians and other audience members. 
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Samuel Barber 
Prayers of Kierkegaard, for mixed chorus, soprano solo, and orchestra 
(with incidental tenor solo and alto solo ad hb.), Opus 30 





Samuel Barber was born in West Chester, Pennsylvania, on March 9, 1910, and died in New 
York, on January 23, 1981. Barber had been commissioned by Serge Koussevitzky to write a 
choral work of religious character as early as 1942, but he did not really begin work on it until 
the summer of 1953, after Koussevitzky’s death, completing it the following January. He selected 
his texts from several writings and sermons by the Danish philosopher and theologian Soren 
Kierkegaard written between 1847 and 1855. The score bears the dedication “to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky.” Charles Munch led the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the first 
performances on December 3 and 4, 1954, with soprano Leontyne Price, contralto Jean Kraft, 
tenor Edward Munro, and the Cecilia Society Chorus, Hugh Ross, conductor. The Boston perform- 
ances were followed by performances in New York's Carnegie Hall on December 8 and I1 (with 
Leontyne Price, Mary McMurray, Earl Ringland, and the Schola Cantorum) and then at Tangle- 
wood on July 29, 1955 (with Leontyne Price, Regina Sarfaty, Arthur Schaep, and the Festival 
Chorus). This is the first BSO performance since then. The score calls for soprano solo, inciden- 
tal tenor solo, and alto solo ad lib. (Barber specifies that the alto part can be sung either by a 
soloist or by a small group of altos from the chorus), mixed chorus, two flutes and piccolo, two 
oboes and English horn, two clarinets and bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three trum- 
pets, three trombones, tuba, timpani, cymbal, tam-tam, bass drum, snare drum, xylophone, tr- 
angle, whip, bells, harp, and strings. 


In 1942, when his wife Natalie died, Serge Koussevitzky established the Koussevitzky 
Foundation with some of the proceeds of her considerable estate. It was planned that, 
through a permanent endowment at the Library of Congress, there would be new 
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works commissioned annually in her memory. (During the conductor’s own lifetime, 
he himself extended the commissions; after his death in 1951 the foundation contin- 
ued its work, but the resulting compositions are dedicated to the memory of both 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky.) One of the first commissions he extended after the 
establishment of the foundation was to the young Samuel Barber for a choral work in 
his late wife’s memory. The completion of this piece was delayed until after Kousse- 
vitzky’s own death, though Barber wrote other works for him in the meantime, includ- 
ing his Second Symphony, the Cello Concerto, and Knoxville: Summer of 1915. 

Part of the inspiration for what finally became Prayers of Kierkegaard was the experi- 
ence Barber had on a visit to Rome in January 1951, attending a Christmas Eve mid- 
night service at the little church of San Anselmo on the Aventine hill, where he heard 
a Mass sung entirely in Gregorian chant. As he wrote a few days later, “The simplicity 
and sincere style with which they sang this overwhelming music warmed all the corners 
of my heart left cold and untouched by the morning’s magnificent pageantry [at St. 
Peter’s].” A few years later, his uncle, the composer Sidney Homer (husband of the 
great contralto Louise Homer), who had been throughout Barber’s life his most im- 
portant mentor, wrote in his very last letter to his nephew, on the subject of the Gre- 
gorian chants, “They satisfy something in my soul and help me to believe...that the 
truth is just as simple and straightforward as a Gregorian chant. There is no place for 
complexity or perplexity. Away with them! The creative mind and the composing spir- 
it have no use for them.” This letter was written ten weeks before Homer’s death— 
which occurred just about the time Barber was deeply at work on the Prayers of Kierke- 
gaard, suggesting that the piece was just as much a memorial tribute to his beloved 
uncle as it was to the Koussevitzkys. 

The cantata is performed continuously, though there are four specific subdivisions 
(identified by the asterisk separations in the text printed below). Barber begins with 
an unaccompanied melody in the Dorian mode, a reflection of his longstanding ap- 
preciation of Gregorian chant. It is an original melody, but one that captures in the 
twentieth-century the spirit of the medieval melody, with its flexibility and emphasis 
on projecting the text as directly as possible. It also provides several thematic ideas for 
future development. The cantata ends with a harmonized chorale, again an original 
melody. These two musical gestures, the alpha and omega of the piece, seem to sug- 
gest both the Catholicism of the Middle Ages and the Protestantism of Kierkegaard 
himself. Or better, perhaps, a sense of universality, as Olin Downes put it in his enthu- 
Siastic review of the performance that Munch and the BSO forces gave at Carnegie 
Hall soon after the premiere: 


The final chorale is no more an imitation of a Lutheran form, any more than the 
choral recitative [of the opening] comes from the Catholic direction. Universality 


TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS AUDITIONS 
Thursday, September 18, at 6:30 p.m. at Symphony Hall 


The Tanglewood Festival Chorus, John Oliver, conductor, has openings in all sec- 
tions for its 1997-98 season with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall. 
Repertoire will include Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, Mahler’s Symphony No. 3, and 
the world premiere of Leon Kirchner’s Of things exactly as they are with BSO Music 
Director Seiji Ozawa conducting; Haydn’s Te Dewm and Stravinsky's Symphony of 
Psalms with BSO Principal Guest Conductor Bernard Haitink; Janacek’s Glagolitic 
Mass and Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater under the direction of Sir Simon Rattle; and 
Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé under the direction of James Levine. Auditions will be held 
at Symphony Hall on Thursday, September 18, at 6:30 p.m. To audition, or for more 
information, please call (617) 638-9310. 
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is the suggestion, a universality that does not dismiss but includes invariably the 
consciousness of the infinite mercy, infinite tenderness, the cosmic design. 


Barber himself contributed a note to the BSO program of the premiere—something 
very rare for him, since he was usually content to let his work speak for itself—to ex- 
plain the affinity between Kierkegaard’s thought and his own spiritual quest: 


The entire literary production of Kierkegaard is motivated by the intent of bring- 
ing men into a religious relationship with God, and throughout his writings one 
finds his three basic traits of imagination, dialectic, and religious melancholy. The 
truth he sought after was a “truth which is true for me,” one which demanded sac- 
rifice and personal response. 


There is no question that Barber conceived the soprano solo part for Leontyne 
Price, whom he admired enormously, who had already premiered his Hermit Songs 
(with the composer at the piano), and for whom he was later to compose the princi- 
pal female role in Antony and Cleopatra. The other two solo parts are more incidental, 
singing as contrast to the chorus in the middle of the third part (“But when longing 
lays hold of us”). But for the most part, the chorus dominates the work, whether in 
the newly invented “Gregorian chant,” or in massive chordal passages or polychoral 
antiphony that still retains the spirit of the chant. Before the final chorale there is an 
extended orchestral Allegro molto based on the choral motif of the words “Father in 
Heaven,” which is first uttered almost wildly (the marking is “Frenzied”) but then qui- 
etly and calmly, with the soft ringing of distant bells, broadening into the serenity of 
the final chorale. 


—Steven Ledbetter 


SAMUEL BARBER, Prayers of Kierkegaard, Opus 30 


O Thou Who art unchangeable, Whom nothing changes, 
May we find our rest 

and remain at rest 

in Thee unchanging. 

Thou art moved 

and moved in infinite love by all things: 

the need of a sparrow, even this moves Thee! 
And what we scarcely see, 

a human sigh, 

this moves Thee, O infinite Love! 

But nothing changes Thee, O Thou unchanging! 


* ok 


Lord Jesus Christ 

Who suffered all life long 

that I, too, might be saved, 

and Whose suffering still knows no end, 
This, too, wilt Thou endure: 

saving and redeeming me, 

this patient suffering of me, 

with whom Thou hast to do— 

I, who so often go astray. 


Father in Heaven, 

well we know that it is Thou 

that giveth both to will and to do, 
that also longing, 

when it leads us to renew 
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the fellowship with our Saviour and Redeemer, 
is from Thee. 

Father in Heaven, longing is Thy gift. 

But when longing lays hold of us, 

oh, that we might lay hold of the longing! 
When it would carry us away, 

that we also might give ourselves up! 

When Thou art near to summon us, 

that we also in prayer might stay near Thee! 
When Thou in the longing 

dost offer us the highest good, 

oh, that we might hold it fast! 


* K 


Father in Heaven! 
Hold not our sins up against us 
But hold us up against our sins, 
So that the thought of Thee should not remind us 
Of what we have committed, 
But of what Thou didst forgive; 
Not how we went astray, 
But how Thou didst save us! 
—Spren Kierkegaard 





Ludwig van Beethoven 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor, Opus 125 





Ludwig van Beethoven was baptized in Bonn, Germany, on December 17 1770, and died in 
Vienna on March 26, 1827. Though one theme from this symphony appears in a sketchbook of 
1815 and some sketches for the first movement were undertaken in late 1817 and early 1818, 
Beethoven only began concentrated work on the score in 1822. It occupied him throughout the 
following year, and he completed it in February 1824. The first performance took place at the 
Karntnertor Theater in Vienna on May 7, 1824, in an all-Beethoven concert that opened with 
the “Consecration of the House” Overture and included the first hearing in Vienna of the Kyrie, 
Credo, and Agnus Dei from the “Missa Solemnis” before closing with the new symphony. The 
deaf composer stood on the stage beating time, but the real conducting was done by Michael Um- 
lauf. The vocal soloists were Hennette Sontag, Caroline Unger, Anton Haitzinger, and J. Seipelt. 
The first Amencan performance was given by the New York Philharmonic on May 20, 1546, un- 
der George Loder, with Mme. Otto, Mrs. Boulard, Mr. Munson, and Mr. Mayer. Georg Henschel 
led the first Boston Symphony performance in March 1882, during the orchestra’s first season. 
The BSO’s first performance of the Beethoven Ninth in the Berkshires was given to inaugurate 
the Music Shed on August 4, 1938; Serge Koussevitzky conducted, with soloists Jeannette Vree- 
land, Anna Kaskas, Paul Althouse, and Norman Cordon. The chorus was the Cecilia Society, 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor. The BSO’s most recent Tanglewood performance was on August 28, 
1994. Christoph Eschenbach conducted, with Alessandra Marc, Florence Quivar, Frank Lopardo, 
Paul Plishka, and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, John Oliver, conductor. The score calls for 
two flutes and piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons and contrabassoon, four horns, 
two trumpets, three trombones, timpani, triangle, cymbals, bass drum, strings, soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass solos, and four-part mixed chorus. 


Friedrich Schiller’s ode An die Freude (To Joy), written in 1785 and published the 
following year, spoke directly to the new desire for spiritual freedom and secular reform 
that followed the spread of Enlightenment ideals to German-speaking countries. Its 
vision of world brotherhood and its message of reconciliation expressed in quasi-reli- 
gious terms appealed to the young and idealistic. Almost immediately, composers be- 
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gan setting the text to music—more than forty settings are known, mostly for voice 
and piano, but also for various choral combinations. In 1793 Schiller received word 
from a friend in Bonn that a young composer there was undertaking yet another set- 
ting of the poem; of the results he anticipated from the twenty-three-year-old Beetho- 
ven, the friend wrote, “I expect something perfect, for as far as I know him he is wholly 
devoted to the great and sublime.” If Beethoven did actually complete a musical set- 
ting of Schiller’s ode in the early 1790s, it has been completely lost. But the notion of 
working out a musical version of the poem that spoke so strongly to him remained, to 
reach fruition three decades later in the powerful culmination of his last symphony. 
He began work on the symphony—largely in response to an invitation from the 
Philharmonic Society of London to come to England in the winter of 1817-18 and 
bring two new symphonies—in the middle of a difficult and frustrating decade during 
which he composed less than at any other comparable period in his life. He had pro- 
duced no symphonies after the Seventh and Eighth in 1812; his deafness had become 
nearly total, and his concern with difficult family matters (a legal battle to win the 
guardianship of his nephew) distracted his attention. In any case, the work on the 
new symphonies—he originally planned two, though only one was completed—was 
slow and difficult. He put the project aside for nearly five years, during which time he 
composed his last three piano sonatas, the Missa Solemnis, the Consecration of the House 
Overture, and the Diabelli Variations. When he returned to the symphonic sketches in 
the summer of 1822 he still hoped to write two sibling works, but by the following 
year he had settled on one, a symphony in D minor. By the beginning of 1823, the 
first movement was substantially finished; the rest was rather fully outlined by the end 
of the year. But the problem of a conclusion was worrisome; he was torn between two 
possibilities—a choral finale setting Schiller’s ode which would end the D minor sym- 
phony in the major key, or a purely instrumental finale which would be largely, if not 
entirely, in the minor—quite different both musically and emotionally. (In the end, 
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the sketch for the purely instrumental ending was recast and used in the A minor 
string quartet, Opus 132.) Even when he had definitively decided on the choral finale 
and had, in fact, invented the familiar hymnlike tune that served as its main theme 
and substantially composed the instrumental variations that mark its first appearance, 
he still agonized over the proper way of introducing voices into what was, up to that 
point, a purely instrumental work. As his amanuensis Schindler recalled: “One day he 
burst into the room and shouted to me: ‘I have it! I have it!’ He held his sketchbook 
out to me so that I could read: ‘Let us sing the song of the immortal Schiller’; then a 
solo voice began the Hymn to Joy.” 

Beethoven finally settled on a slightly different formulation of the text for the bari- 
tone’s recitative, but the basic idea remained: disavowal of the past and conscious wel- 
come turning to something new. When actually setting Schiller’s poem, Beethoven 
paid scant attention to literary propriety. He used, in the end, less than half of the text 
and freely rearranged the parts he did use so as to highlight and underline his musi- 
cal architecture. Two passages in particular—one beginning “Freude, schoner Gotterfunken” 
(the opening line) and the other, “Seid umschlungen, Millionen” (from the end of the 
first stanza)—are projected with themes designed to combine fugally and reappear at 
significant points of musical articulation. This treatment of the text has, on occasion, 
aroused the opprobrium of critics such as the nineteenth-century Mozart biographer 
Oulibicheff, who complained that Beethoven treated the sublime excerpts from Schil- 
ler’s ode like scraps of an Italian opera libretto. Of course, after three decades of con- 
sidering the poem as a subject for music, Beethoven’s treatment far transcended a 
simple musical setting of the text designed to project its words from beginning to end. 
Rather he sought to capture the essence of Schiller’s utopian striving for Elysium, some- 
thing he could better accomplish in a purely musical treatment. 

The symphony opens with its first theme gradually appearing out of a mysterious 
introduction hinting at indescribable vastness. No orchestral beginning was more 
influential throughout the nineteenth century, though no composer ever surpassed 
Beethoven in the suggestive power of this opening. Throughout the lengthy first move- 
ment, filled with a rich cornucopia of musical ideas and developments, we are never 
allowed to stray for long from the powerful reminder that this symphony is in a minor 
key, with all of the emotional elements that fact conjures up. The brilliant second 
movement, too, a gigantic, demonic scherzo, remains in the home key of D minor, 
fiercely reiterating the mood of the first movement. Even the timpani, which play the 
most prominent solo role in this movement, emphasize the minorness of the key. 
Rather than being tuned in the normal fashion to the tonic and dominant notes (D 
and A), they are most strikingly tuned to high and low F, the characterizing third degree 
of the minor scale, thus forcibly recalling, every time they play, that the key is D minor 
or its close relative F. Here, though, there is an important contrast in the middle sec- 
tion, where, for the first time in the symphony, D major appears, projecting a mood 
of pure, human joy; but it is cancelled by the return of the fugal scherzo. 

The slow movement, richly evocative in its delicate lyricism, presents variations on 
a theme with a welcome warmth of emotion. This was the last of the major thematic 
ideas in the symphony to come to Beethoven, who was well advanced on the other 
movements before beginning this one. The key is B-flat, a close relative of D minor; a 
second, slightly faster theme appears in D major, but the brighter key is never strongly 
emphasized and finally slips back into the first key. The alternating variation themes 
become progressively more lush and ornate, sweetly consoling. But at the first sound 
of the finale, a “fanfare of terror,” all sweetness and light is swept away. Beethoven cre- 
ates a consciously ugly dissonance to introduce his public search for a way to turn the 
minor-key darkness of the opening movements into major-key affirmation. Cellos and 
double basses sing an operatic recitative calling up and summarily rejecting themes 
from each of the earlier movements (though there is an evident tinge of regret in the 
rejection of the third-movement theme). In a number of sketches for this section, 
Beethoven actually wrote words under the bass line, as if the instruments themselves 
were to sing out the reasons for their rejection of each theme, but in the end he al- 
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lowed the evident dramatic quality of the melodic line to stand alone. Then a new 
theme, emphatically major-key (it keeps hinging on the note F-sharp, the characteris- 
tic third step of the D major scale), simple, singable, even hymnlike, appears cautiously 
at first; it is welcomed by the rest of the orchestra, which begins a set of variations. Real 
progress seems to be underway when all this, too, is swept away by the return of the 
“fanfare of terror” made even more consciously ugly (Beethoven included every single 
note of the D minor scale in this chord). Here, at last, the baritone solo intervenes 
with the words Beethoven composed to introduce Schiller’s poem: “Let us tune our 
voices in more pleasant and more joyful song.” And, as the poem unfolds, the music 
to which Beethoven sets it also solves the problems raised by the earlier movements: 
the liberating power of joy, its reconciling effect on humanity, are expressed in music 
that works its way to one of the most powerful affirmations of D major ever composed, 
Beethoven’s sturdy, confident answer to the questions posed by the opening of the 


symphony. 


—S.L. 


Text to the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
based on Schiller’s ode, “To Joy” 


O Freunde, nicht diese Tone! 

Sondern lasst uns angenehmere 
anstimmen, 

Und freudenvollere. 


—Beethoven 


Freude, schoner Gotterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium, 

Wir betreten feuertrunken, 
Himmlische, dein Heiligtum. 
Deine Zauber binden wieder, 
Was die Mode streng geteilt, 
Alle Menschen werden Briider, 
Wo dein sanfter Fligel weilt. 


Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 
Eines Freundes Freund zu sein, 
Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 
Mische seinen Jubel ein! 

Ja—wer auch nur eine Seele 

Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund! 
Und wer’s nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Weinend sich aus diesem Bund. 


Freude trinken alle Wesen 

An den Bristen der Natur, 
Alle Guten, alle B6sen 

Folgen ihrer Rosenspur. 

Kusse gab sie uns und Reben, 
Einen Freund, geprift im Tod, 


Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben 
Und der Cherub steht vor Gott. 


> 
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O friends, not these tones; 
Rather, let us tune our voices 


In more pleasant and more joyful song. 


Joy, beauteous, godly spark, 
Daughter of Elysium, 

Drunk with fire, O Heavenly One, 
We come unto your sacred shrine. 
Your magic once again unites 
That which Fashion sternly parted. 
All men are made brothers 

Where your gentle wings abide. 


He who has won in that great gamble 
Of being friend unto a friend, 

He who has found a goodly woman, 
Let him add his jubilation too! 
Yes—he who can call even one soul 
On earth his own! 

And he who never has, let him steal 
Weeping from this company. 


All creatures drink of Joy 

At Nature’s breasts. 

All good, all evil souls 

Follow in her rose-strewn wake. 

She gave us kisses and vines, 

And a friend who has proved faithful 
even in death. 

Lust was given to the Serpent, 

And the Cherub stands before God. 


Froh wie seine Sonnen fliegen 

Durch des Himmels pracht’gen 
Plan, 

Laufet, Bruder, eure Bahn, 


Freudig wie ein Held zum Siegen. 


Freude, schoner Gotterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium, 

Wir betreten feuertrunken, 
Himmlische, dein Heiligtum. 
Deine Zauber binden wieder, 
Was die Mode streng geteilt, 
Alle Menschen werden Bruder, 
Wo dein sanfter Flugel weilt. 


Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 
Bruder—uberm Sternenzelt 


Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 


Ihr sturzt nieder, Millionen? 
Ahnest du den Schopfer, Welt? 


Such ihn Uuberm Sternenzelt! 
Uber Sternen muss er wohnen. 


Freude, schoner Gotterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium, 

Wir betreten feuertrunken, 
Himmlische, dein Heiligtum. 


Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 





Ihr sttirzt nieder, Millionen? 
Ahnest du den Schopfer, Welt? 


Such ihn berm Sternenzelt! 
Briider—tberm Sternenzelt 


Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 


Freude, Tochter aus Elysium! 
Deine Zauber binden wieder, 
Was die Mode streng geteilt, 
Alle Menschen werden Briider, 
Wo dein sanfter Flugel weilt. 


Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 
Bruder—uberm Sternenzelt 


Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 
Freude, schoner Gotterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium! 

Freude, schoner Gotterfunken! 


As joyously as His suns fly 

Across the glorious landscape of the 
heavens, 

Brothers, follow your appointed course, 

Gladly, like a hero to the conquest. 


Joy, beauteous, godly spark, 
Daughter of Elysium, 

Drunk with fire, O Heavenly One, 
We come unto your sacred shrine. 
Your magic once again unites 
That which Fashion sternly parted. 
All men are made brothers 

Where your gentle wings abide. 


Be embraced, ye Millions! 

This kiss to the whole world! 

Brothers—beyond the canopy of the 
stars 

Surely a loving Father dwells. 


Do you fall headlong, ye Millions? 

Have you any sense of the Creator, 
World? 

Seek him above the canopy of the stars! 

Surely he dwells beyond the stars. 


Joy, beauteous, godly spark, 
Daughter of Elysium, 

Drunk with fire, O Heavenly One, 
We come unto your sacred shrine. 


Be embraced, ye Millions! 
This kiss to the whole world! 


Do you fall headlong, ye Millions! 

Have you any sense of the Creator, 
World? 

Seek him above the canopy of the stars! 

Brothers—beyond the canopy of the 
stars 

Surely a loving Father dwells. 


Joy, Daughter of Elysium! 

Your magic once again unites 
That which Fashion sternly parted. 
All men are made brothers 

Where your gentle wings abide. 


Be embraced, ye Millions! 

This kiss to the whole world! 

Brothers—beyond the canopy of the 
stars 

Surely a loving Father dwells. 

Joy, beauteous, godly spark, 

Daughter of Elysium! 

Joy, beauteous, godly spark! 


Translation by Donna Hewitt copyright ©1979 
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ARTISTS 
Robert Shaw 


Last summer, to close the IBSO’s Tanglewood season, Robert Shaw returned 
to the Boston Symphony podium for the first time since 1959, leading two 
works—Mozart’s Requiem and Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms—that figured 
in the program of his Boston Symphony debut at Tanglewood in August 
1947. Mr. Shaw became Music Director Emeritus and Conductor Laureate 
of the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra in 1988, having served as that ensem- 
ble’s music director for twenty-one years, during which time he built the 
Atlanta Symphony into a major American orchestra acclaimed for its na- 

iin tional and international tours and award-winning recordings. A regular 
guest conductor of major orchestras in this country and abroad, Mr. Shaw is also in demand 
as a teacher and lecturer at leading colleges and universities in the United States. The Robert 
Shaw Institute was founded in recent years to foster excellence in music-making, especially in 
the choral arts. The Institute’s summer festivals have attracted admiring attention from the 
international press and produced a number of recordings by the Robert Shaw Festival Singers. 
This has led to a collaboration with Carnegie Hall in the annual Robert Shaw Choral Work- 
shops. Mr. Shaw’s distinguished career began in New York, where he formed and directed the 
Collegiate Chorale and where he prepared choruses for such renowned conductors as Arturo 
Toscanini and Bruno Walter. He was soon conducting major symphony orchestras and in 1948 
formed the Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, which, for the next seventeen years, became 
America’s premier touring choral group and was sent by the U.S. State Department on sever- 
al tours to thirty countries, including Europe, the former Soviet Union, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. Mr. Shaw served as music director of the San Diego Symphony and as associ- 
ate conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, working closely with George Szell for ten years, 
before becoming music director of the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra in 1967. Throughout his 
career he has received abundant recognition for his work. His awards include thirteen Gram- 
mys, England's Gramophone Award, a gold record for the first RCA classical recording to sell 
more than a million copies, honorary degrees and citations from forty United States colleges 
and universities, four ASCAP awards for service to contemporary music, the first Guggenheim 
Fellowship ever awarded to a conductor, the Alice M. Ditson Award for Service to American 
Music, the George Peabody Medal for outstanding contributions to music in America, and 
the Gold Baton Award of the American Symphony Orchestra League for “distinguished ser- 
vice to music and the arts.” Mr. Shaw was appointed by President Jimmy Carter to the National 
Council on the Arts, and he was a 1991 recipient of the Kennedy Center Honors, the nation’s 
highest honor to performing artists “who through a lifetime of accomplishment, have enriched 
American life by their achievement in the performing arts.” He was named “Musician of the 





Taking the BSO Into the Next Century 


The next four years mark a critical period for the long-term future of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The BSO is not immune to'the-eultural and’financial challenges facing arts or- 
ganizations today. Consequently, the orchestra has launched the BSO/2000 Campaign to 
maintain its artistic standards and to fulfill its mission of performance, outreach, and train- 
ing, the scope of which is unrivaled the world over: This $130 million fundraising effort is 
the largest of any symphonic organization. Continuing through the year 2000, the campaign 
will permit the orchestra to sustain its seven enterprises: the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the Boston Pops, the Tanglewood summer Season, the Tanglewood Music Center, the Boston 


Symphony Chamber Players, the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, and the facilities of Symphony 
Hall and Tanglewood. \ 


Serving as financial guardians of the BSO, individuals, corporation, foundations, govern- 
ment agencies, and estates have already contributed more than $60 million toward this goal. 


If you would like to learn more about the orchestra’s mission, its seven enterprises, and the 
BSO/2000 Campaign, please call the BSO’s Development Office in Boston at (617) 638- 
0250, or write to Julie Diaz, Campaign Director, Symphony Hall, Boston, MA 02115. 
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Year” in the 1992 edition of Musical America, the international directory of the performing 
arts, and during that same year was awarded the National Medal of Arts in a White House 
ceremony. Mr. Shaw was the 1993 recipient of the Conductors’ Guild Theodore Thomas Award, 
in recognition of outstanding life achievement in conducting as well as his contributions to 
the profession in the education and training of young conductors. In March 1987 he received 
the French government’s highest honor to artists, the medal of Officier des Arts et des Lettres. 


Janice Chandler 

soa Making her Tanglewood debut in this concert, soprano Janice Chandler 
has become a favorite soloist of Robert Shaw, having performed under his 
baton with the Cleveland Orchestra, Minnesota Orchestra, and Florida Or- 
chestra, as well as the symphony orchestras of Atlanta, Baltimore, and San 
Diego. Later in the season she appears with Mr. Shaw in Bach’s B minor Mass 
at Carnegie Hall. Also with Mr. Shaw she has participated in a recording of 
Christmas songs scheduled for release on Telarc. Ms. Chandler has also per- 
formed with such renowned conductors as Christoph von Dohnanyi, Esa- 

wail Pekka Salonen, Charles Dutoit, Raymond Leppard, and Sergiu Comissiona, 

as part of a career that also encompasses solo recitals, chamber music performances, and radio 
broadcasts. The coming season brings performances of Brahms’s German Requiem with the 
Montreal Symphony, Porgy and Bess with Bobby McFerrin and the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah with the Florida Orchestra and Youngstown Symphony, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony with the symphony orchestras of Baltimore and Wichita, Fauré’s Requiem and Moz- 
art’s Exsultate, jubilate with the Detroit Symphony, Strauss’s Four Last Songs with the Grand 
Rapids Symphony, and Gorecki’s Symphony No. 3 with the Columbus Symphony. In the 1996- 
97 season Ms. Chandler’s performances included the Brahms German Requiem with the Minne- 
sota Orchestra and San Diego Symphony with Robert Shaw, as well as with the Atlanta Symphony 
and Florida Orchestra, Schubert’s Mass in E-flat with Mr. Shaw and the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 2 with Esa-Pekka Salonen and the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Orff’s 
Carmina burana with the Baltimore Symphony and the Choral Arts Society of Washington, Mon- 
teverdi’s Vespers with Boston Baroque, which was recorded by Telarc, Messiah with the Master- 
works Chorus at Carnegie Hall, and Ellington’s Sacred Concerts with the Concordia Orchestra 
at Lincoln Center. Summer engagements included Brahms’s German Requiem and Schubert 
Lieder at the Cincinnai May Festival, Porgy and Bess with Bobby McFerrin at the Mann Music 
Center, and Poulenc’s Glona and Honegger’s King David with Charles Dutoit, also at the Mann 
Music Center. Other recent performances have included Puccini’s La boheme with Washington 
Opera and a tour of France with the Choral Arts Society of Washington, including stops at 
the Evian Festival, Aix-en-Provence, and the Sorbonne in Paris. Ms. Chandler holds a B.A. in 
vocal performance from Oakwood College and an M.M. in vocal performance from Indiana 
University. She has studied with Virginia Zeani, Margaret Harshaw, and Todd Duncan and was 
also the recipient of a Performance Certificate from Indiana University. Ms. Chandler is a 
lifetime resident of the Washington, D.C., Metropolitan area. In addition to her active solo 
career she is an adjunct professor of voice at Morgan State University, where she teaches group 
and individual voice and music appreciation. She is also a regularly featured soloist on the 
“Breath of Life” international television program. Ms. Chandler is currently working on a re- 
cording of classical and sacred music, some of which she has composed. 





Marietta Simpson 
pits Mezzo-soprano Marietta Simpson has sung with many of the world’s great 
conductors, with such orchestras as the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New 
York Philharmonic, the Cleveland Orchestra, the Boston Symphony, the 
National Symphony, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the Toronto Symphony, 
and the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. This past June Ms. Simp- 
son was soloist in Mozart’s Requiem with Michael Tilson Thomas and the 
San Francisco Symphony; in July and August she appeared in Porgy and 
Bess under Andrew Litton at the Bregenz Festival in Austria. Her 1997-98 
iti: season brings performances of Mendelssohn’s Elijah with Robert Shaw and 
the City A Birmingham Symphony and with Roger Norrington and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony; Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the Columbus Symphony and the New Jersey Sym- 
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phony, with the latter under Zdenek Macal’s direction during the opening week of the New 
Jersey Performing Arts Center in Newark; Janaéek’s Glagolitic Mass and Szymanowski’s Stabat 
Mater with Sir Simon Rattle and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in January; and Franz Schmidt's 
Book of the Seven Seals with Franz Welser-Most and the Cleveland Orchestra. She also appears 
twice with Robert Shaw and the Atlanta Symphony, in Handel’s Messiah and Bach’s B minor 
Mass, the latter to be repeated in Carnegie Hall. She also has a number of recitals scheduled, 
including a Brahms-Schubert concert with pianist Jerome Rose at the Library of Congress 
and another at Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Georgia. Highlights of past seasons include 
her Boston Symphony debut under Robert Shaw's direction at Tanglewood in August 1996, 
participation in Mr. Shaw’s highly praised Robert Shaw Workshops at Carnegie Hall, partici- 
pation in the private gala concert and dinner honoring Isaac Stern at Carnegie Hall, perform- 
ances with Houston Grand Opera of Porgy and Bess and Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts, her Covent Garden debut in Trevor Nunn’s production of Porgy and Bess, her 1991 New 
York Philharmonic debut in Mendelssohn’s Elijah under Kurt Masur, and her 1988 Carnegie 
Hall debut with Robert Shaw and the Atlanta Symphony in Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody. Ms. Simpson 
can be seen on VAI videocassette in Handel’s Messiah with Robert Shaw and the Atlanta Sym- 
phony, which has been shown on PBS national telecasts at Christmas and Easter. She can also 
be heard on Telarc recordings with Mr. Shaw and the Atlanta Symphony of Vivaldi’s Glona, 
Bach’s Magnificat, Schubert Masses 2 and 6, Beethoven’s Mass in C, Bach’s B minor Mass, Jana- 
éek’s Glagolitic Mass, Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, and Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater, and on the 
EMI recording of Porgy and Bess led by Sir Simon Rattle. A native of Philadelphia, Marietta 
Simpson graduated from Temple University and received her master’s degree in music from 
the State University of New York at Binghamton. In the spring of 1994, Temple University 
awarded her its Certificate of Honor as a distinguished alumnus, and Philadelphia’s National 
Political Congress of Black Women presented her with its second annual Chisholm Award as 
an outstanding African-American woman in music. Among other honors, she was a 1983 final- 
ist in the Metropolitan Opera regional auditions, a prizewinner in the 1989 Naumburg Inter- 
national Vocal Competition, and first-prize winner in the 1989 Leontyne Price Vocal Arts Com- 
petition sponsored by the National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women 
Clubs, Inc. 


Richard Clement 


The young American lyric tenor Richard Clement is acclaimed for his ap- 
pearances in opera, concert, and recital. Engagements in the 1996-97 sea- 
son included Berlioz’s Lélio with the Montreal Symphony conducted by 
Charles Dutoit and recorded by Decca, Mozart’s Requiem with Manfred 
Honeck and the Houston Symphony, Handel’s Messiah with Robert Shaw 
and the Atlanta Symphony, Messiah with Bobby McFerrin and the St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra, Jonathan Miller’s staging of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, and Mendelssohn’s Elijah with the Or- 
ae chestra of St. Luke’s at Carnegie Hall and Schubert’s Mass in E-flat with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, both under the direction of Robert Shaw. Operatic engagements 
included the roles of Nanki-Poo in The Mikado and Little Bat McLean in Susannah with Van- 
couver Opera. In 1995-96 Mr. Clement’s opera engagements included the role of Don Ottavio 
in Don Giovanni at New York City Opera, a return to Vancouver Opera as Ferrando in Cos? fan 
‘ute, and a return to Boston Lyric Opera as Fenton in Falstaff. In the summer of 1996 he ap- 
peared as Ernesto in Don Pasquale with Glimmerglass Opera. Concert engagements in 1995- 
96 included Bach’s Cantata No. 191 with Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Mr. Clement’s most recent BSO appearance, in December that season), Handel’s Messiah 
with the Calgary Philharmonic, Mozart’s Requiem with the Toronto Symphony, and Belmonte 
in concert performances of Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail with Boston Baroque. In 
the summer of 1995 he returned to the Opera Festival of New Jersey as Nemorino in L ‘lisir 
d'amore followed by a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with Robert Shaw and 
the Cleveland Orchestra at the Blossom Festival. Past opera engagements have also included 
the title role of Bernstein’s Candide, Bruno in J punitani, and Lockwood in Carlisle Floyd’s 
Wuthering Heights directed by the composer, all with Boston Lyric Opera, Ferrando in Cos? fan 
tutte and ‘Tamino in Die Zauberflote with the Wolf Trap Opera Company, Don Ottavio in Don 
Giovanni with Vancouver Opera, the title role of Britten’s Albert Herring with Atlanta Opera, 
and Brighella in Ariadne auf Naxos with Houston Grand Opera. Mr. Clement has enjoyed a 
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long-standing musical collaboration with Robert Shaw, including appearances with the Atlanta 
Symphony in Messiah, Bach’s B minor Mass, and Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and Britten’s War Requiem 
at New York’s Carnegie Hall with the Orchestra of St. Luke’s. Past concert engagements have 
also included Mozart’s Requiem with Christopher Hogwood and the Handel & Haydn Society, 
Verdi’s Requiem with Marin Alsop and the Colorado Symphony, Orff's Carmina burana with 
Ms. Alsop and the Long Island Philharmonic, Weill’s Seven Deadly Sins with John Mauceri and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a special New Year’s Day concert entitled “Symphony for the 
Earth” televised live by NHK in Japan with Seiji Ozawa conducting, concert performances of 
Ariadne auf Naxos with Wolfgang Sawallisch and the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Tchaikovsky's 
Pique Dame with Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Richard Clement studied 
voice at Georgia State University and at the Cincinnati Conservatory, where he received his 
master of music degree. He was a Tanglewood Music Center Fellow in 1990 and 1991, a mem- 
ber of the Houston Grand Opera Studio during the 1991-92 season, and a winner of the 1994 
Richard Tucker Music Foundation Jacobson Study Grant. Mr. Clement made his Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra debut in December 1990. 


Nathan Berg 


Born in Saskatchewan, Canada, bass-baritone Nathan Berg is making his 
_. Boston Symphony debut in this concert. Mr. Berg’s vocal studies have taken 
him to the University of Western Ontario, the Aspen Opera Theatre Center 
in Colorado, the Maitrisse National de Versailles in France, the Banff School 
of Fine Arts, and finally to London’s Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
Considered one of today’s most talented young Lieder recitalists, he was 
winner of the Gold Medal for Singers at the Guildhall School and has also 
| won the overseas section of the Royal Over-Seas League Competition as 
well as prizes in the Peter Pears and Kathleen Ferrier competitions. Also a 
prizewinner at the 1993 Walther Griner Lieder Competition, he has given highly successful 
recitals at Pollack House in Glasgow, Blackheath Concert Halls, Wigmore Hall, the Harrogate 
International Festival, and the Three Choirs Festival. Mr. Berg’s engagements in the 1996-97 
season included the roles of Pluton, Neptune, and Jupiter in Rameau’s Hippolyte et Ancie with 
William Christie and Les Arts Florissants at the Palais Garnier in Paris (recorded for Erato), 
Mozart’s Figaro with Opéra de Nice, Masetto in Don Giovanni at Netherlands Opera, and Lepo- 
rello in Don Giovanni with Boston Baroque. Concert engagements this season have included 
Christus in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion with Helmuth Rilling in Europe and in Washington, 
D.C., Bach’s B minor Mass with Stephen Cleobury in Utrecht, and recitals in Paris and Mon- 
treal. Mr. Berg has worked with Kurt Masur, Sir Colin Davis, Philippe Herreweghe, Yan Pascal 
Tortelier, Roger Norrington, and René Jacobs. Recent concerts have included a tour of the 
United Kingdom in Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder with the Sofia Philharmonic Orchestra, Messiah 
with the Toronto Symphony and Calgary Philharmonic, Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust with the 
London Philharmonic, Bach’s St. John Passion with the RIAS Berlin Chamber Choir, Fauré’s 
Requiem and Haydn’s Creation with the Ulster Orchestra, the role of Aeneas in Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas with Les Arts Florissant (recorded for Harmonia Mundi), Orfeo with La Double 
Bande under René Jacobs (also recorded for Harmonia Mundi), Brahms’s German Requiem 

at Carnegie Hall under Helmuth Rilling’s direction, concerts with the Indianapolis Symphony 
under Raymond Leppard as well as Schubert’s Winterreise with Mr. Leppard at the piano, Haydn’s 
Creation with Christof Perick and the St. Louis Symphony, Haydn’s Paukenmesse with Esa- 
Pekka Salonen and the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and Haydn’s Lord Nelson Mass with Chris- 
toph von Dohnanyi and the Cleveland Orchestra. Past operatic engagements have included 
the roles of Guglielmo in Cos? fan tutte for Welsh National Opera and British Youth Opera, 
Leporello with the Tourcoing Opera, Mozart’s Figaro with Opéra de Nice, Tourcoing Opera, 
and British Youth Opera, Mercurio in Monteverdi's L%ncoronazione di Poppea at Netherlands 
Opera, and Schaunard in La bohéme with Canadian Opera. Future appearances include the 
roles of Masetto at Netherlands Opera and Thésée in Rameau’s Hippolyte et Aricie with William 
Christie and Les Arts Florissants in Montpellier, Caen, and New York. Mr. Berg’s growing dis- 
cography includes Messiah, Mozart’s Requiem, and Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, all with William 
Christie, and songs by Othmar Schoeck with the English Chamber Orchestra under Howard 
Griffiths and with Julius Drake. Mr. Berg currently studies with Vera Rozsa. 





To read about the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, see page 9. 
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Wednesday, August 27, at 8:30 
Florence Gould Auditorium, Seiji Ozawa Hall 


HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 
STANLEY RITCHIE, director and violin soloist 
LORRAINE HUNT, mezzo-soprano 


WASSENAER Concerto No. 2 a cinque 
Largo andante 
Presto 
Largo affettuoso 
Allegro moderato staccato 


HANDEL Overture and arias from Agrippina 
Overture 
“Ogni vento” 
“Pensieri” 
“L’alma mia” 


LORRAINE HUNT 


VIVALDI The Four Seasons, from Il cimento dell’armonia 
é dell’invenzione, Opus 8 


Concerto No. 1 in E, Spring 
Allegro 
Largo e pianissimo sempre 
Danza pastorale. Allegro 
Concerto No. 2 in G minor, Summer 
Allegro non molto 


Adagio—Presto 
Presto 


STANLEY RITCHIE 





INTERMISSION 





Please refrain from taking pictures in Seiji Ozawa Hall at any time during the 
concert. Flashbulbs are particularly distracting to the performers and other 
audience members. Thank you for your cooperation. 
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HANDEL Arias from Anodante 


“Cieca notte” 
“Dopo notte” 


Ms. HUNT 


VIVALDI The Four Seasons, from Il cimento dell’armonia 
é dell invenzione, Opus 8 


Concerto No. 3 in F, Autumn 
Allegro 
Adagio molto 
Allegro 


Concerto No. 4 in F minor, Winter 
Allegro non molto 
Largo 
Allegro 


Mr. RITCHIE 





Notes 





Few music lovers recognize the name of the Dutch composer Unico Wilhelm van 
Wassenaer, though many people recognize some of the tunes he composed—and all 
because he did not get credit, until recently, for his work. The Count of Wassenaer 
Obdam, as his title ran, was one of many highly musical aristocrats in The Hague dur- 
ing the early years of the eighteenth century; we know that he, his sisters, and many 
of his acquaintances took part in musical soirées. But almost our only source of infor- 
mation about the music performed at these private events is an unsigned manuscript 
containing six string concertos in late Baroque style, found in the house archives of 
Twickel Castle, near Delden. A note on the manuscript indicates that the anonymous 
composer had, after persistent urging of those who took part in the music parties, de- 
cided to make his work public, but only on the condition that his name not be men- 
tioned. But the handwriting is demonstrably that of Wassenaer. The music was published 
in The Hague in 1740 with a dedication to Willem Bentinck, a young Dutch nobleman. 
The publication, with the title Se: Concerti Armonici (“Six Harmonic Concertos”), was 
undertaken by an Italian musician, Carlo Francesco Ricciotti, but he was sworn not 

to disclose the composer’s name, and for years these works were known in England, 
where they were very popular, as “Riciotti’s concertos.” They began to be circulated 
elsewhere in Europe, and early in the nineteenth century a Polish composer copied 
the score and attributed the work to Pergolesi. It was from his manuscript that the six 
concertos were published—erroneously—in the complete works of Pergolesi. And from 
that source Igor Stravinsky was given the music supposedly by Pergolesi that he used 
as the basis of his ballet Pulcinella. (He used only a small part of it, though, and noth- 
ing from the present concerto.) 

Wassenaer’s concertos call for a slightly unusual instrumental ensemble—/our vio- 
lin parts (rather than the more customary two), viola, and bass line, which implied 
the participation of a cello, perhaps a double bass, and a chordal instrument such as 
harpsichord, organ, or lute. Even though the third and fourth violins have their own 
parts, it is normally the first two violins that dominate the melodic texture either with 
their competitive alternation, or paired in a single melody running in parallel thirds 
or sixths. The other two violins provide fullness and occasional rhythmic continuity, 
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Wednesday, July 16 and Saturday, July 19 we're 
celebrating with giveaways, fall fashion shows, 
cooking demonstrations, kids’ events, and so 
much more. It's a magnificent cast that makes 


Macy's Braintree a most entertaining store. 
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while the viola and especially the bass line keep things moving along. The second of 
the six concertos in the Se: Concerti Armonict, is cast in the time’s normal pattern of 
four movements, slow-fast-slow-fast. In the opening Largo the two top violins mostly 
move together in parallel motion, moving smoothly through the circle-of-fifths chord 
progressions, with a bit of a purple patch leading into the cadence of each half. The 
second movement races along at high speed, with all six of the stringed instruments 
(including the viola and cello) taking part in the lively interplay. The third movement 
is liltingly pastoral (and in the relative minor), while the closing Allegro moderato is a 
lively 6/8 jig in which the top two violins dance over the more stolid support of the 
lower parts. 


* ok K OK * 


For some fifteen years, between 1703 and 1718, Antonio Vivaldi (1768-1741) worked 
on and off in various capacities at Venice’s Pio Ospedale della Pieta, a state-run orphan- 
age for girls who were given special training in music. (This was considered to be use- 
ful in helping them find husbands, and thus getting them off the charity rolls.) Their 
frequent concerts were a highlight of the city’s musical and social season. As sometime 
composer-in-residence, Vivaldi had to turn out a constant stream of new music; his 
tally of concertos for violin alone reaches more than 220! 

After his death Vivaldi’s music fell into oblivion until it was discovered that many 
of J.S. Bach’s keyboard concertos were in fact transcriptions of concertos from Vivaldi’s 
Opus 3. Only then did his music begin to see the light again, and its sheer volume, 
and the numerous conflicting attempts to catalogue it, led to a great deal of confusion. 
But one group of concertos was internationally popular in its own day and managed 
to avoid confusion in ours—the four works known as The Four Seasons. 

Vivaldi published The Four Seasons as the first four concertos in his Opus 8, a set of 
twelve issued in Amsterdam in 1725. His fanciful title to the set, “JI cimento dell’armonia 
e dell inventione” (“The Test of Harmony and Invention”), hints that its contents were 
in some way extraordinary. The “test” in question involves the ability of music to depict 
specific programmatic ideas. This is particularly true of the first four concertos, enti- 
tled Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 

Vivaldi had probably performed the concertos himself on many occasions before 
they were published. In a live concert he could explain the program to each of the 
pieces. For the publication, he chose to add four Italian sonnets, one describing each 
of the four concertos and its sequence of events. And he went farther—he actually 
entered into the player’s instrumental parts brief descriptions of what was supposed 
to be happening. 

This extraordinary effort was perhaps necessary because the Opus 8 concertos— 
and especially The Four Seasons—departed from the classic ritornello form established 
by Vivaldi himself in his Opus 3. There he had opened his concertos with an extend- 
ed orchestral passage (called a “ritornello” because the material keeps returning) for 
full orchestra. This was designed to lay out the thematic ideas and identify the home 
key with rock-solid clarity. It would recur, often abridged, in various keys as the move- 
ment progressed, alternating with the soloist’s flights of invention. 

In The Four Seasons, Vivaldi’s ritornelli depict the continuing natural phenomena 
of the seasons (such as “Languor from the heat” in the opening of Swmmer), while the 
episodes provide vivid sound-pictures of events. Sometimes these are general, as in 
Spring: “Song of the birds,” “The brooks flow,” “Thunderclaps,” and “Song of the birds” 
again. Others are charmingly specific. The slow movement of Spring, for example, notes 
that the orchestral violins represent “The murmuring of the boughs and the grasses,” 
the repeated viola notes are “The barking dog,” and the gentle solo line above it all is 
“The sleeping goatherd.” Others show Vivaldi’s keen sense of humor, such as the stag- 
gering of the drunk in the first movement of Autumn, the crowd sleeping off the ef- 
fect of their merrymaking in the second movement, and the many depictions of cold 
weather and its effects—stamping feet, chattering teeth—at the opening of Winter. At 
the same time, Vivaldi’s concertos do exactly what a concerto is supposed to do: allow 
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the solo violinist opportunities to display virtuosity and expressive prowess. The listen- 
er can enjoy the structure of the concerto while sharing in the delight of the compos- 
er’s imaginative use of melody, rhythm, harmony, and texture to create vivid tone- 
paintings. 

(Note that the four concertos of The Four Seasons are independent works, and that 
in this concert they will be divided into two parts, Spring and Summer in the first half 
of the concert, and Fall and Winter to close the second half.) 


* Kk KK ok OK 


Despite his German birth and his eventual adoption of English citizenship, the musi- 
cal style of George Friderick Handel (1685-1 759) is at heart Italian. The extended 
visit that he made to Italy between 1706 and 1710 left its mark permanently on his 
music—especially the vocal music, that genre for which the Italians have always had 
such a predilection. And it is only in the last couple of decades that we have begun 
to have fairly easy access (via recordings and, better still, staged performances) to the 
full range of Handel’s dramatic genius. 

Agrippina, the second and last opera Handel wrote while he was in Italy, established 
his international reputation. When it was produced as the principal opera of the Vene- 
tian carnival season (that is, the period between Christmas and the beginning of Lent), 
it was performed on twenty-seven consecutive nights, and the appreciative Venetians 
are reported to have cheered Handel with cries of “Viva il caro Sassone! (“Long life 
our dear Saxon!”). The libretto, by Cardinal Vincenzo Grimani, unfolds a plot inspired 
by Tacitus and Suetonius and based on historical characters though, as usual, treated 
with considerable freedom. It is cheerfully cynical, an anti-heroic comedy in which all 
the characters are quite matter-of-fact about their political goals. For present purposes 
it is enough to know that the Roman Emperor Claudius is away in Britain and his 
death has been reported. His wife Agrippina is determined to secure the succession 
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to her son Nero. The three arias for Agrippina to be performed here demonstrate 
different aspects of her musical personality; for concert purposes they appear in 
reverse order from the opera. 

The overture to Agnppina contains an energetic opening section, with dotted 
rhythms and some sweeping scales in the violins and oboe followed by a vigorous 
Allegro. The aria “Ogni vento,” which ends Act II, finds Agrippina confident that her 
cause is proceeding favorably. 


RECITATIVE RECITATIVE 

Favorevol la sorte oggi m/’arride; Fate smiles favorably on me today; 

Purche Cesare sia |’amato figlio, since my beloved son will be Caesar, 

s’incontri ogni periglio. we may face up to every peril. 

ARIA ARIA 

Ogni vento, che al porto lo spinga, All you winds that drive him to port 

Benche fiero minacci tempeste, (even though bold tempests might 

threaten), 

L’ampie vele gli spande il nocchier. let the steersman fill up the sails with you. 
Regni il figlio mia sola lusinga; Let my son, my sole delight, reign; 
Sian le stelle in aspetto funeste, if the stars be contrary, 

Senza pena le guarda il pensier. let my thoughts behold them without 
pain. 


“Pensieri” comes from the middle of Act Il, where Agrippina is still greatly in doubt, 
and determined to win at all costs. The slow opening section of the aria is an invitation 
to the singer to ornament quite elaborately when it is repeated. 


Pensieri, Forebodings... 

pensieri, voi mi tormentate. Forebodings, you torment me. 
Ciel, soccorvi miei disegni! Heaven, aid my designs! 
Il mio figlio, fa che regni, Let my son reign, 
E voi, Numi il secondate! and you, gods, second this plan! 


“L’alma mia fra le tempeste” is Agrippina’s first aria in the opera; here the energy 
of her vocal line expresses the power of her determination to win. 


RECITATIVE RECITATIVE 

Quanto fa quanto puote necessita Whatever could be done at this need, 
di strato; 

iO stessa, 10 stessa! I myself have done! 

Nulla piu trascuri, all’opra, all’opra: Nothing is lacking; to action, to action! 

Lode ha, chi per regnar inganno She earns praise who uses trickery to 
adopra. win the crown. 

ARIA ARIA 

L’alma mia fra le tempeste Amidst the tempests, my soul 

Ritrovar spera il suo porto. hopes to find its haven once more. 
Di constanza armato ho il petto, I have armed my spirit with constancy, 
Che d’un Regno al dolce aspetto since the sweet vision of a kingdom 
Le procelle piu funeste makes of the darkest storms 
Son oggetto di conforto. an object of comfort. 


Ariodante comes near the end of Handel’s operatic career, having been composed 
for a performance in London, at Covent Garden (not, of course, the Royal Opera 
House of today!), on January 8, 1735. It is one of Handel’s most appealing operas, with 
a plot derived ultimately from Canto 4-6 of Ariosto’s Orlando furioso (more familiar to 
English speakers in the version used by Shakespeare for the plot line of the falsely- 
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accused Hero in Much Ado About Nothing). 

“Cieca notte” bitterly expresses Ariodante’s dismay upon seeing what he thinks is 
his affianced Ginevra making love to another man the night before their marriage. 
(Handel wrote the role of Ariodante for a castrato, Giovanni Carestini; but in modern 
performances it is sung by a mezzo-soprano dressed as a man.) Ariodante laments 
what he has seen and berates the “friend” who revealed this (staged) situation. 


Cieca notte, infidi sguardi, Blind night, false glances, 

spoglie infauste, insano core, inauspicious garments, insane heart, 

voi tradiste una gran fe! you have betrayed a great faith! 
Rio sospetto, occhi buggiardi, Suspicious river of tears, lying eyes, 
empio amico e traditore! impious friend and betrayer! 
Ogni ben rapisti a me. You have stolen away my very happiness. 


But all is set right. The villain confesses that he has falsely besmirched the reputation 
of Ariodante’s love Ginevra, and Ariodante sings, at the end of the opera, an ecstatic 
aria (“Dopo notte”) of rediscovered joy. 


Dopo notte, atra e funesta, After a night, black and funereal, 

splende in Ciel piu vago il sole, the sun shines brightly in the sky 

e di gioia empie la terra; and the earth is filled with joy; 
mentre in orrida tempesta while in the horrid tempest 
I] mio legno é€ quasi assorto, my bark was almost shattered, 
giunge in porto, e’l lido afferra. now it is in port, held at the dock. 


—translations by S.L. 


—Steven Ledbetter 








ARTISTS 
Handel & Haydn Society 


The Handel & Haydn Society is America’s premier chorus and period orchestra. Under the 
artistic direction of internationally renowned conductor Christopher Hogwood since 1986, 
H&H is a leader in historically informed performance. Each H&H concert is distinguished by 
the use of instruments, techniques, and performance styles typical of the period in which the 
music was composed. Founded in Boston in 1815, H&H is the oldest continuously perform- 
ing arts organization in the country, with a long tradition of musical excellence. In the nine- 
teenth century, the Society gave the American premieres of several Baroque and Classical 
works, including Handel’s Messiah (1818), which H&H has performed every year since 1854, 
Samson (1845), Solomon (1855), and Israel in Egypt (1859), and Bach’s Mass in B minor (1887) 
and St. Matthew Passion (1889). In recent years H&H has achieved widespread acclaim through 
recordings on the London Records/L’Oiseau-Lyre label, national broadcasts, and perform- 
ances across North America. The 1995-96 season featured a production of Gluck’s Orfeo ed 
Euridice with Mark Morris and the Mark Morris Dance Group. In addition to performances 
at Boston’s Symphony Hall, H&H also offers critically acclaimed chamber concerts at Jordan 
Hall at the New England Conservatory under the direction of John Finney. H&H’s innovative 
education program brings the joy of classical music to more than 7,000 students in forty-seven 
schools throughout Massachusetts. This is a return engagement at Tanglewood for the Handel 
& Haydn Society, which previously performed here in July 1991. 


Stanley Ritchie 


Recognized as a leading exponent of baroque and classical violin playing, 
Stanley Ritchie performs worldwide as a soloist, concertmaster, conductor, 
and chamber musician. Mr. Ritchie is a member of Duo Geminiani with 
harpsichordist Elisabeth Wright and of The Mozartean Players with forte- 
pianist Steven Lubin and cellist Myron Lutzke, and often performs as solo- 
ist with The Bach Ensemble. Mr. Ritchie has directed the Philadelphia Bach 
Festival Orchestra and was a founding artist of Aston Magna. In addition 
to the Handel & Haydn Society, he has been frequent guest director and 

mies soloist with such organizations as The Academy of Ancient Music and the 
Philharmonia Bivens Orchestra. During his career as a modern violinist, Mr. Ritchie played 
as concertmaster of the New York City and Metropolitan Opera companies, as a member of 
the New York Chamber Soloists, and as first violinist of the Philadelphia String Quartet. Since 
1982 he has been professor of violin at the Indiana University School of Music, where he also 
directs the Baroque Orchestra. He has lectured and given master classes in many countries, 
at such institutions as the Curtis Institute, the Juilliard School, the Peabody Conservatory, 
the Sydney Conservatorium in Australia, and the Royal Danish Conservatory in Copenhagen. 
Mr. Ritchie has recorded for harmonia mundi usa, L’Oiseau-Lyre, EMI, Nonesuch, Smithson- 
ian, Lyrichord, Musical Heritage, and Focus. Recent recording projects have included Vivaldi’s 
Opus 11 concertos for L’Oiseau-Lyre with Christopher Hogwood and the Academy of Ancient 
Music, The Four Seasons for EMI with the Baroque Orchestra of London, and the complete 
works for piano trio of Franz Schubert and a compact disc of seventeenth-century music for 
three violins and continuo, both for Harmonia Mundi (France). 





Lorraine Hunt 


A native of San Francisco, mezzo-soprano Lorraine Hunt began her musi- 
cal career as a violist. Acclaimed as a recitalist, concert singer, and operatic 
performer, her repertoire ranges from the Baroque to the contemporary. 
On the opera stage she has excelled in roles as diverse as Charpentier’s 
Médée, Mozart’s Sesto, Bizet’s Carmen, and Handel’s Xerxes. In the 1996- 
97 season, Ms. Hunt’s engagements have included the roles of Charlotte 
in Werther at the Opéra de Lyon under the baton of Kent Nagano, Sesto in 
Giulio Cesare at the Opéra National de Paris, and Phédre in Hippolyte et Aricie 
at the Palais Garnier in Paris and at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, as well 
as Bach’s Magnificat with Michael Tilson Thomas and the San Francisco Symphony. Future en- 
gagements include the title role in Carmen at the Opéra National de Paris, Triraksha in Ashoka’s 
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Dream, a new opera by Peter Lieberson, at Santa Fe Opera, and the title role of Handel's Xerxes 
at New York City Opera. Recent successes include the role of Irene in Handel’s Theodora at 
the Glyndebourne Festival in a new production by Peter Sellars, the title role of Charpentier’s 
Médée with William Christie and Les Arts Florissants in Europe, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, and on an Erato recording, the title role of Handel’s Anodante with Nicholas McGegan 
at the Gottingen Festival (recorded for Harmonia Mundi), the title role in Handel’s Xerxes 
with Los Angeles Music Center Opera and Boston Lyric Opera, and Haydn’s Scena di Berenice 
with Jeffrey Tate and the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Tanglewood. Other recent engage- 
ments have included performances of Berlioz’s Les Nuits d’été with the Philharmonia Baroque 
and Nicholas McGegan and of Berlioz’s L’Enfance du Christ at Carnegie Hall with Sir Charles 
Mackerras and the Orchestra of St. Luke’s, a solo recital at the 92nd Street Y, a series of re- 
citals with Dawn Upshaw at the same venue, and performances of Krasa’s Chamber Symphony 
with Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston and at Carnegie Hall. On 
television, Ms. Hunt has been seen nationwide on PBS and in Europe in Peter Sellars’s produc- 
tions of Don Giovanni (as Donna Elvira) and Giulio Cesare (as Sesto). Ms. Hunt’s most recent 
recording, which was nominated for a Grammy Award for Best Vocal Performance, is Britten’s 
Phaedra with Kent Nagano and the Hallé Orchestra on Erato, for which label she has also re- 
corded Charpentier’s Médée. For Harmonia Mundi she has recorded Handel's Susanna, Theo- 
dora, and Clori, Tirsi e Fileno, Handel’s Messiah and “Arias for Durastanti,” and Bach’s Anna 
Magdalena Notebook. She has also recorded a disc of Schumann Lieder, for Koch Classics. 


Handel & Haydn Society Orchestra 


Violin I Anne Black Bass 
Clayton Hoener, James Johnston Anne Trout 
concertmaster 
Judith Eissenberg Viola Oboe 
Kinloch Earle David Miller, principal Stephen Hammer, principal 
Danielle Maddon Laura Jeppesen Marc Schachman 
Jane Starkman Barbara Wright 
Mark Beaulieu Theorbo/Baroque Guitar 
Cello Olav Chris Henriksen 
Violin II Myron Lutzke, principal 
Julie Leven, principal Phoebe Carrai Harpsichord 
Lena Wong John Finney 


Tanglew@d 
THE BSO GOES ON-LINE 


Boston Symphony and Boston Pops fans with access to the Internet can now visit the 
orchestra’s new official home page (http://www.bso.org), which provides up-to-the-minute 
information about all the orchestra’s activities. In addition to program listings and ticket 
prices, the web site has biographies of BSO musicians and guest artists, current press 
releases, historical facts and figures, helpful telephone numbers, and information on 
auditions and job openings. A highlight of the site, and a first for cultural organizations 
represented on the Internet, is a virtual-reality tour of the orchestra’s home, Symphony 
Hall. Since the BSO web site will be updated on a regular basis, to include 1997 Boston 


Pops and Tanglewood information as well as any program changes, we invite you to check 
in frequently. 
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THE KOUSSEVITZKY SOCIETY 


The Koussevitzky Society recognizes gifts made since September 1, 1996, to the following funds: Tangle- 
wood Annual Fund, Tanglewood Business Fund, Tanglewood Music Center, and the Koussevitzky Music 
Shed and Seiji Ozawa Hall endowed seats. The Boston Symphony Orchestra is grateful to the following 
individuals, foundations, and corporations for their annual support of $1,800 or more during the 1996- 


97 season. 
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National Federation of Music Clubs 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart K. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Rauch 








MEMBERS 


Mrs. Karl Burack 

Mr. Richard Scott Burow 

Mrs. Phyllis H. Carey 

Cliffwood Inn 

Mrs. Gilbert Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart M. Colton 
Mrs. A. Werk Cook 

Raney Cooper and David Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Cornelio 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert. J. Coyne 
Crane and Company 

Mr. and Mrs. William Cruger 
Dr. and Mrs. Harold L. Deutsch 
Dr. and Mrs. Chester W. Douglass 
Ann Dulye 

Mr. Frank A. Duston 

Hal and Jacqueline Dynan 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Edelson 
Elise V. and Monroe B. England 
Malka and Eitan Evan 

K.H. Fairbend 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Feder 
Nancy J. Fitzpatrick and 
Lincoln Russell 








Mr. and Mrs. Eric K. Zeise 
Anonymous (1) 


The Frederick W. Richmond 
Foundation 

Mrs. Virginia Risley 

Mr. Daniel L. Romanow 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Rothenberg 

Mrs. Merl L. Rouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton B. Rubin 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin C. Schottenfeld 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark L. Selkowitz 

Mrs. Irma Mann Stearns and Dr. 
Norman Stearns 

The Stephen and Sybil Stone 
Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Strickman 

Ms. June Ugelow 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen R. Weber 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Wells 

Dr. and Mrs. Albert Wermuth, Jr. 

Yankee Candle Company 

Anonymous (1) 


Daniel and Shirlee Cohen Freed 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger B. Friedlander 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Friedner 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Gaines 
Priscilla H. Garlock, M.D. 
Mr. and Mrs. Laurence W. Gay 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul H. Gendler 
Dr. and Mrs. Donald B. Giddon 
Mrs. Herbert Gilman 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Ginsberg 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. Ginsburg 
David H. Glaser and Debra F. Stone 
Carol R. and Avram J. Goldberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Goodman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerson G. Gordon 
Mr. and Mrs. Kermit Gordon 
Mr. and Mrs. Steven S$. Gordon 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Grausman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Greene 
Harold Grinspoon and 

Diane Troderman 
Dr. and Mrs. William Grossman 





Mr. William R. Harris 
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Dr. Lynne B. Harrison 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Harte 
Joe and Jan Brett Hearne 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Herber 
Drs. Joan and Jerome Hoffman 
Ms. Ruth Houghton 
ICM Artists, Ltd. 
Anne and Arnold Jaffe 
Mr. and Mrs. Werner Janssen, Jr. 
Leslie and Stephen J. Jerome 
Johnson Ford-Lincoln-Mercury- 

Nissan, Inc. 
Robert S. Kahn 
Leonard and Marcia Simon Kaplan 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Kaplen 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Katz 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kaufman 
Mr. Bruce Kelly and 

Ms. Denise Phillips 
Mr. George H. Kidder 
Mr. and Mrs. Carleton F. Kilmer 
Koppers Chocolates 
Dr. and Mrs. David I. Kosowsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Kramer 
Norma and Irving Kronenberg 
Mr. Joseph Kruger 
Mr. and Mrs. Sol Kugler 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Kuskin 
Mrs. Mildred Luria Langsam 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Leffert 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Leibowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Willis Leith, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric Levine 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton J. Levy 
Drs. Sanford H. and Carol R. Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Lieberman 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Herbert Lieberman 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray Liebowitz 
Mrs. Jerome J. Lipson 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger S. Loeb 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Loeb 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard S. Ludwig 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Luria 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton E. Marvin 
J.H. Maxymillian, Inc. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McCann 








Contributions as of July 18, 1997 


Mr. and Mrs. David McKearnan 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mendelson 
Dr. Fred E. Mensch 
The Messinger Family 
Bill and Marie Metlay 
Mrs. Evelyn Nef 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Novik 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Novotny 
Dr. and Mrs. Martin S$. Oppenheim 
Dr. and Mrs. Simon Parisier 
Mrs. Carl D. Pearl 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Anderson Plumer 
Ms. Daphne Brooks Prout 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Quinson 
Ms. Susan P. Read 
Carolee and Nathan Reiber 
John H. Rice 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter van S. Rice 
Mr. and Mrs. Elie Rivollier, Jr. 
Daniel and Johanna S. Rose 
Judith and Howard Rosenkrantz 
Lawrence Rosenthal and 
Joyce S. Bernstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Jean J. Rousseau 
Carolyn Rowland 
Mr. Joseph D. Roxe 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton R. Rubin 
Bruce Sagan and Bette Hill 
Robert M. Sanders 
Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Schecter 
Mr.and Mrs. Bernard Schiro 
Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Schroeder 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Seltzer 
Bonnie and Bill Sexton 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Shapiro 
Howard and Natalie Shawn 
Sheffield Plastics 
Phoebe Karpel and Robert and 
Roberta Silman 
Mrs. Marion Silver 
Mr. Richard B. Silverman 
Mr. and Mrs. Linfield Simon 
Mrs. Pollard Simons 
Mrs. William F. Sondericker 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Sperry 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Stakely 








Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Steinberg 

Mrs. Alice F. Steiner 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel S. Sterling 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray J. Stichman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stillman 

Dr. and Mrs. Bernard B. Stone 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Stone 

Janet and Michael Suisman 

Dr. and Mrs. Daniel M. Sullivan 

Sullivan Paper Company 

Dr. and Mrs. Donald R. Sweeney 

Tailored Events 

Talbots 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Teich 

Tilles Family 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis F.G. 
Tottenham 

Dr. Robert E. Trattner 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Tytel 

Mr. Laughran S. Vaber 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory van Kipnis 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Verebay 

Walden Printing, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Waller 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Watts II 

Craig J. Weakly and M. Terri Poli 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Weil 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Weiller III 

Mr. Barry Weiss 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic P. Werner 

Wheatleigh Hotel and Restaurant 

Ms. Carol Andrea Whitcomb 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H.P. Whitney 

Robert G. Wilmers 

Robert I. Wishnick Foundation 

Mr. R. Lyman Wood 

Mrs. Christopher Young 

Mrs. H. Melvin Young 

Mr. Anthony Yurgaitis 

Mrs. Eugene Zazofsky 

Simon H. and Esther Zimmerman 

Richard M. Ziter, M.D. 

Anonymous (3) 
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Ms. Brenda Aaronson 

Ms. Estanne Abraham 

Ms. Frances E. Abrams 

Drs. Norman and Phyllis 
Abramson 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. 
Achtmeyer 

Mrs. Cathy Tanaka Adam 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley R. 
Adelman 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin E. Adler 

Howard J. Aibel 

Hiroshi Akimoto 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Albert 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Albin 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman R. 

Alexander 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli M. Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Along 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Altman 

Mr. and Mrs. James B. Ames 

Dr. and Mrs. Leonard Antiles 

Dr. and Mrs. Howard D. Arkans 

Dr. Gerson H. Aronovitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Aronson 

Dr. and Mrs. Bennett Aspel 

Mr. and Mrs. David L. 
Auerbach 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce C. Avery 

Dr. and Mrs. Norman L. Avnet 

Martin S. Axelrod 

Drs. Beth and Lee Azaroff 

Mrs. Richard Baer 

Ms. Beverly Baker 

Ms. Beverly G. Baker 

Richard J. Balfour 

Dr. and Mrs. Bert Ballin 

Dr. Richard F. Balsam 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan E. Bandler 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Davis Banks 

Mrs. Sherry Banks-Cohn 

Mrs. Ellen Banner 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Banta 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin R. 
Barber 

Ms. Stephanie F. Barber 

Dr. and Mrs. Philip Baron 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Patrick Barrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Bashevkin 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Bass 

Mr. and Mrs. Abe Baum 

Jonathan Baum 

Sherry and Joe Baum 

Saida H. Baxt, MD 





We would like to thank the following Friends for 
their generous support. These special individuals 
have each donated $250-$1799 to the 1997 Tangle- 
wood Annual Fund, through contributions to the 
Tanglewood Music Center, memorial funds, special 
projects, and unrestricted Annual Fund. This list 
represents contributions received between Septem- 
ber 1, 1996, and August 5, 1997. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milo C. Beach 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton C. Beal 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Becker 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Becker 

Ms. Mary R. Beckert 

Ms. Vivian L. Beetle 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Bell 

Milton Beller 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Bender 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan C. Benjamin 

Mr. and Mrs. Sol Berg 

Aaron Berger 

Andrew Bergman 

Mrs. Judith B. Bergman 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvyn Bergman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bergner 

Lawrence C. Berke 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Berko 

Greta B. and Richard S. 
Berkson 

Daniel M. Berley 

Dr. Frederick Berlin 

Mr. and Mrs. George Berlstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennett Berman 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Berman 

Pierre Bermes 

Ms. Barbara Bernstein 

James Bernstein 

Mrs. Rose Bernstein 

Peter Alexander Berton 

Mr. and Mrs. David Betensky 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Beurket 

Robert L. Bildner and Elisa 
Spungen Bildner 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Billard 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. 
Billetter 

Ms. Miriam Birnbaum 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
Birnbaum 

Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Black 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Black 

Miss Barbara Blackburn 

Erik and Doreen Blanc- 
Rockstrom 

Ms. Eva Blass 

Howard L. Blau 

Dr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Blau 

Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Bleifer 

Ms. Sue Blessing 

Dr. Eugene L. Bodian 

Lacy Boggess 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Bohnen 

Miss Rhoda C. Bonville 
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Ms. Therese J. Boone 

Mrs. Sarah H. Bosworth 

Carl G. Bottcher 

William Gordon Bowie 

Ms. Suzanne S. Bowley 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth S. Brand 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Brandi 

Vincent C. Brann 

Ms. Myra Braverman 

Mrs. Henry Brenner 

John W. Brewer 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Brewer 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman 

Brickman 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor R. Briggs 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan J. Brody 

Mr. and Mrs. James S. Brody 

Miss Mary E. Brosnan 

Dr. Sanford Brotman 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Brown 

Ms. Sandra L. Brown 

Samuel B. Bruskin 

Ms. Deborah Jones Buck 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. 
Buckwalter 

Allan and Rhea Bufferd 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. 
Bulkeley 

Harold W. Bulman 

Edward Bunnell 

Mrs. John Burbank 

Alan L. Burleson 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Burns 

David Bushko 

Mrs. Laura S. Butterfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. 

Butterworth 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Byron 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Canavan 

Brenton H. Carey 

Stephen R. Carlin and 
M. Ostrow 

William Carr 

Harry J. Carrel 

Ms. Paula E. Carroll 

Adam A. Casmier 

Ms. Kathryn G. Casparian 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. 

Chamberlain 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Champi 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Robert Charles 

Dr. and Mrs. Stanley M. 
Charnoff 

Mr. and Mrs. Mel Chasen 

Mr. and Mrs. Abram Chayes 











Mrs. Florence C. Chesterton- 
Norris 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Chibnik 

Dr. and Mrs. William L. Chick 

John J. Chidsey 

Ms. Amy Chiu 

Dean and Mrs. Robert C. Clark 

Kay and Logan Clarke 

Gordon H. Clem 

Dr. and Mrs. Barry H. Cohen 

Edwin and Marilyn Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard S. Cohen 

Drs. Kathleen S. and 
Morris Cohen 

Kenneth W. Cohen 

Mrs. Lillian Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard H. 

Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. Myron Cohen 

Shirley and Paul Cohen 

Ms. Suzanne N. Cohen 

Joe Cohn 

Malcolm H. Cole, Jr. 

Mrs. Carol F. Colombo 

Ms. Leslie Colwell 

Mrs. Andre M. Come 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. 
Compton 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Conrads 

Michael and Shawn Leary 
Considine 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Jeffrey Cook 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Cook 

Dr. Charles L. Cooney 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin 
Cooperman 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin E. Corwin 

Dr. Robert D. Corwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. 
Costello 

Dr. George M. Coulter 

Ms. Hazel L. Coven 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher H. 

Covington 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin B. Cowan 

Ms. Wileen J. Coyne 

Ms. Pamela A. Crandall 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Crawford 

Prof. and Mrs. George R. 
Creeger 

Ms. Lynn M. Creighton 

Dr. Mary Jean Crooks 

Ms. Carolyn A. Cummiskey 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Curnin 

David D’Alessio 

Mrs. Sybil D’Orsi 

Edward J. Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 

Dandridge 

Mrs. Benjamin C. Davis 

Ms. Maude Sergeant Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Deelly, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. James S. Deely 

Mrs. Cecelia. B. DeForge 











Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
DeGiacomo 

Michael DeGregory 

Daniel A. Demarest 

Arthur W. Demelle 

Paul M. Densen 

Miss Evelyn J. Desmarais 

Ms. Louise W. Devine 

Mr. and Mrs. David Dickson 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Dighton 

Ms. Marilyn Doherty 

Ms. F. Lee Doswell 

Mrs. Carol H. Downer 

Ms. Barbara J. Dreyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Hans P. Drobeck 

Ms. Judith R. Drucker 

Dr. and Mrs. Mel Drucker 

Robert H. Druckman 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Dukoff 

Ms. Joan Dunbar 

Donald R. Dustin 

Frank A. Duston 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Easton 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. 
Edelstein 

Dr. Keith R. Edwards 

John Francis Egan 

Hon. and Mrs. Warren W. 
Eginton 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Eglinton 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Egry 

Fred and Suzan Ehrman 
Foundation 

Dr. and Mrs. Stuart M. 
Eichenfield 

Dr. and Mrs. T. Donald 
Eisenstein 

Dr. Jay M. Ellis 

Mrs. Charlotte Ellman 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Emerson 

Everett and Katherine Emerson 

Mrs. Benjamin England 

Mrs. Simon England 

Robert E. Enslein 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Jerry Epstein 

Leonard and Irma Epstein 

Mrs. Muriel Epstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Epstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon N. 
Epstein 

Mrs. Cornelia P. Erbe 

Felix Ermanis 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray S. Escott 

Dr. and Mrs. Herbert M. 
Eskwitt 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. 
Estabrook 

Mr. and Mrs. Eitan Evan 

Jacob W. Ewer 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Faber 

Clarence Fanto 

Mrs. Marianne K. Fanto 

Carol and Robin Farkas 

Ms. Patricia Farrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald E. 
Fecteau 

Ms. Len Feiman 


oe 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl M. Feinberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth R. 
Feinberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley S. Feld 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence L. 
Feldman 

Matthew and Shirley Feldman 

Ms. Rita Feldman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Feldman 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Felser 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Fendrick 

Dr. and Mrs. Sidney Fenig 

Mrs. Herbert Ferber 

Mrs. Barbara D. Finberg 

Dr. and Mrs. David R. Finck 

Jim and Pat Fingeroth 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Finn 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Fischbein 

Ms. Shelley D. Fischel 

L. Antony Fisher 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert L. Fisher 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Flaum 

Ms. Melisande Flavin 

Edward Fleischman 

Mrs. Doris S. Fleisher 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Florin 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry N. Flynt, Jr. 

Ms. Karin L. Fogal 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Forman 

Mr. and Mrs. Brian Forrow 

Miss Doris B. Foster 

Ms. Rose Foster 

Barry M. Fox 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Fox 

Ms. Vivian C. Fox 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald W. Frank 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Franklin 

Sharon and Marvin Freedman 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad F. Frey 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Friedl 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton Friedlieb 

Harvey Friedman 

Dr. and Mrs. Lester Friedman 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Friedman 

Fred W. & Ruth W. Friendly 

Mr. and Mrs. Egon and Joan 

Fromm 

Mrs. Carol Fryd 

Mr. and Mrs. Billings S. 

Fuess, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tony Furman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Gable 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Gaffin 

Mr. and Mrs. Werner M. Gamby 

Mr. and Mrs. Elkan R. Gamzu 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ganz 

Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie and 

Jeffrey Garber 

Ms. Susan Garber 

Dr. Charles W. Gardner, Jr. 

Leslie J. Garfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Gatof 

Mrs. George E. Gayles 

Richard B. Gaynor 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin D. Gehner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Geismar 











Mrs. Philip A. Gelber 

Susan Rhea Geller 

George Gellert 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Genatt 

Rabbi and Mrs. Everett E. 
Gendler 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Gerrity 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Y. 
Gershman 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin C, Gerson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Gibson 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Giddens 

Stephen A. Gilbert 

Peter H. Gilligan 

Leonard Gilman 

Rabbi Albert Ginsburgh 

Mrs. Sylvia Ginsburg 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman J. 
Ginstling 

Dr. Joy J. Glaser 

Ms. Laurie Glass 

Barry Glasser 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Glasser 

Andor A. Glattstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Glick 

B & J Glickman 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Godt 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Gold 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Z. Gold 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray Gold 

Carol R. Goldberg and Avram 
J. Goldberg 

Mr. and Dr. Larry Goldberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Marc Goldberg 

Murray Goldblum 

Mrs. Gustav Golden 

Ms. Norma Darwin Golden 

Mrs. Joan Goldhammer-O’ Neil 

Dr. and Mrs. Morris Goldsmith 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Goldstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Gomberg 

Hon. Jose A. Gonzalez, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale E. Good 

Ms. Susan Goodhue 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard I. 

Goodkind 

Mrs. Eugene Goodman 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis I. Goodman 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Goodman 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Goodman 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Goodwin 

Ms. Jane Wyatt Goodwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Goodyear 

Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood L. 
Gorbach 

Corinne and Jerry Gorelick 

Ms. Kathleen M. Gorski 

Mr. and Mrs. David L. Gotlieb 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael E. 
Gotthelf 

John Gould 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark H. Gowen 
Mr. and Dr. Julius Graber 
Professor Robert M. Graham 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. Grant 
Dr. and Mrs. Wallace M. Graves 





Dr. and Mrs. Maury J. 
Greenberg 

Burton G,. Greenblatt 

Dr. and Mrs. Elliot M. 
Greenfeld 

Norman Greenfield 

W. M. Greenfield 

Ms. Norma Greenhill 

Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Greer 

David and Harriet Griesinger 

Ms. Mary E. Griffin 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Grill 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Grobman 

Earl Groner 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Gross 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Gumbinner 

Bernard J. Gustas 

Mr. and Mrs. John C, Haas 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Haberman 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Hadley 

Ms. Candace Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Hall 

Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence Halpert 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott M. Hand 

Joel Handel 

Joseph K. and Mary Jane 
Handler 

Mr. and Mrs. Sol Handwerker 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Hansell 

Larry Hansen 

Robert L. Hansen 

Paul Hanson 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Robert Harris 

Ms. Linda V.B. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Hastings 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. Hatch 

Dr. Richard U. Hausknecht 

Dr. and Mrs. Donald S. Hauss 

Ms. Elizabeth S. Hawes 

Randolph G. Hawthorne 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray Hazan 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Heffner 

Ms. Audrey Heimler 

Ms. Margaret M. Helfrich 

Ms. Cheryl Heller 

Mr. and Mrs. Kalman Heller 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard A. 

Hellman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. 

Henderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Henegan 

Michael J. Henry 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald V. Hensley 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. 

Hentschel 

Mrs. Kathleen S. Herald- 

Marlowe 

Mrs. Evan Herbert 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. 
Hertel 

Dr. Suzanne M. Hertel 

Mrs. Ruth L. Hertz 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Herzberg 
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Dr. and Mrs. Jean Heuschen 

Dr. and Mrs. Joseph M. 
Heyman 

Ms. G. Marie Hicks 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee H. Hill, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prescott F. Hill 

James A. Hilton 

Elisabeth and Mark Hindal 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hirschmann 

Joel Hirsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Hirshfield 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert I. 
Hoaglund 

James P. Hobert 

Mrs. Sandra Hoch 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Hochberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hoffman 

Lila and Richard Holland 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel S. 
Holland, Jr. 

Steven L. Holley 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin G. 
Holloway 

Ms. Priscilla L. Hook 

Mrs. Mickey L. Hooten 

Ms. Joan J. Horan 

Ms. Lois U. Horvitz 

Mr. and Mrs. David Hosford 

Roderick J. Hossfeld 

Ms. Dorothy Hotchkiss 

Drs. Raymond C. and Jan Laws 
Houghton 

Charles L. Housman 

George L. Howell 

Holcombe A. J. Hughes 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene M. 
Hunter, Jr. 

Joan and Jim Hunter 

Ms. Jill S. Hunter 

Dr. and Mrs. Lester T. Hutton 

Daniel R. Idzik 

Mr. and Mrs. Fredric 

Imberman 

Mr. and Mrs. Mathew Intner 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold S. Isaacson 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Isenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Jiro Ishihara 

Mrs. Benjamin Itkin 

Mr. and Mrs. Alden Ives 

Mr. and Mrs. David Jaffe 

Gail and Kenneth Jaffe 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving A. James 

Mrs. Alba Jameson 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter C. Jameson 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradford 
Jamieson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin R. Jarvis 

Mr. and Mrs. Pliny Jewell III 

James A. Jewett 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel R. Johnson 

Ms. Pamala J. Johnson 

Dr. and Mrs. Rollin M. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Johnson 

Jonsey Jones 








Paul and Barbara Joskow 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian Juster 

K & L Tours 

Wayne S. Kabak 

Ms. Natalie Kahan 

Ms. Dorothy Kahn 

Frederick I. Kahn 

Otto A. Kaletsch 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip E. Kalker 

Mr. and Mrs. Bela T. Kalman 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel V. Kamer 

Harvey Kaminoff 

Louise and George Kaminow 

Adele and Jerry Kamm 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan T. Kane 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. 
Kaplan 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald S. Kaplan 

Mrs. Myra F. Kaplan 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. 
Kargman 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold Karp 

Dr. Samuel S. Kasoff 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kass 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Kasten 

Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Kates 

Melvin J. Katsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli Katz 

Gilbert Katz 

Irving H. and Dorothy L. Katz 

Mr. and Mrs. Mel Katz 

Ms. Marjorie A. Katz 

Mr. and Mrs. Stan Katz 

Marilyn & Elihu Katzman 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham 
Kaufman 

Dr. Paul S. Kaufman 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Kaye 

Sanford Kaye 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. Keane 

Mr. and Mrs. S.D. Keesler 

Hugh J. Kelly 

Edward Kenneally 

Robert O. Keohane 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Keselenko 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. 
Kimball 

Rabbi and Mrs. Ralph P. 
Kingsley 

Ms. Debbie Ann Kirsch 

Shigeru Kishida 

Ms. Corinne Klafter 

Mrs. Susan E. Klebl 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Klein 

Dr. and Mrs. Lester Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Koch 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Kohn 

Ms. Roberta Kohn 

Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Kolker 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard S. Koplin 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy M. Korins 

Dr. and Mrs. Daniel L. 
Kornfeld 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael A. 
Kornfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Korostoff 


Mr. and Mrs. Jay and Marilyn 
Koslow 

Koussevitzky Memorial Trust 
Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Maximilian 
Kowler 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin D. Kraft 

Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence R. 
Krakoff 

Ms. Christine Kramer 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Kramer 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert A. Kramer 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald M. 
Krasnick 

Ms. Petra Krauledat 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Chapin Krech 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Krieger 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerd L. Kristeller 

Richard Kronenberg 

Dr. and Mrs. Leon M. Kruger 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Kryger 

Edward Kung 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Kurtz 

Dr. Tatiana Kushnareff-Beretvas 

Dr. and Mrs. Saul S. Kutner 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Kuziak 

Robert B. Kyle 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred S. Lafer 

Carole and Irwin Lainoff 

Mr. and Mrs. Cary Lakenbach 

Mr. and Mrs. David L. Landay 

Mrs. Joseph Lander 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Landess 

Ms. Lee S. Langbaum 

George Langnas 

William W. Lanigan 

Robert Lapidus 

Mr. and Mrs. Ron Lapin 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold E. Larsen 

Ms. Kathleen Latino 

Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lauterstein 

Jack Lavin 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan S. Lavine 

Kevin Lawler 

Francis C. Lawrance 

Robert Lawson 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven Lazarus 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Lazzarini 

Mrs. Jack Leaman 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Leander 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur V. Lee III 

Ms. Barbara M. Lee 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Lee 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse J. Lehman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Leibowitz 

Doris and Joel Leifer 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Leing 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Lemmen 

Mr. and Mrs. Arkady Leokum 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. 
Leonardi 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Lepofsky 

Ms. Martha L. Lepow MD 
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Mr. and Mrs. John S. Leslie 

Mrs. Lucy B. Lettis 

Ms. Donna Levansavich 

Mrs. Charles H. Levey 

Edward M. and Marjorie B. 
Levin 

Dr. and Mrs. Howard Levin 

Dr. and Mrs. Norman L. Levin 

Mrs. Arthur J. Levine 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew S. Levine 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay Levine 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Levine 

J. E. Levine 

Mrs. Jo Levinson 

Richard Levinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Levitan 

Mrs. Ann Levitt 

Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin Levy 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Levy 

Herbert L. Levy 

Ira S. Levy 

Mrs. M. William Levy 

Philip and Rita Levy 

Mr. and Mrs. Doris A. Lewald 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald F. Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Cragin Lewis 

Robert L. Lichter 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliott C. 

Lichtman 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Lieb 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. 

Limina 

Mrs. Marilyn S. Linden 

Dr. and Mrs. Marvin M. 
Lipman 

Southard Lippincott 

Ms. Phyllis Lipsett 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lipson 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Lipton 

Sanford Lipton 

Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin Liptzin 

Mrs. George R. Lloyd 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lloyd 

Ms. Susan E. Loftus 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Lohrer 

Gary Lorenz 

Steven Ludmerer 

Miss Herberta M. Lundegren 

Joseph S. Lupkin 

Dr. Allan Lurvey 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Lyman 

Robert M. Lynch 

Thomas Lynch 

Ms. Barbara W. Lyon 

Judith and James F. Lyons 

Barbara and Kenneth Mahler 

Mr. and Mrs. Spiro Malas 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Malin, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darryl Mallah 

Shirley and Jack Mandel 

Maurice Mandel 

Dr. and Mrs. Matthew B. 
Mandel 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry 
Mandelbaum 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mandell 











Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. 
Mandler 

Herbert Maneloveg 

Ms. Dorothy Mann 

Rey. Cabell B. Marbury 

Leo Marcus 

Robert A. Marcus 

Ms. Debbie Markowitz 

Raymond H. Marks 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. 

Marks, Jr. 

Ms. Dorothy Joan Marrer 

Sirvetz Marshall 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon C. Martel 

Pierre D. Martinet 

Dr. Hiroko Masamune 

Dr. and Mrs. Stuart J. Masters 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Parker 
Mauldin 

Leonard Mayer 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Mayers 

L.G. McCarthy 

David L. McClelland 

Mrs. Barbara McCullough 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. 
McCullough, Jr. 

Ms. Elizabeth McDonald 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 

McGill HI 

Ms. Emily A.B. McKay 

Mrs. Mary McMahon 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Mednick 

Mario J. Mekinda 

Dr. Joel R. Melamed 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Melick 

Ms. Josephine C. Melideo 

Ms. Eleanor R. Melville 

J. Kenneth Menges, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. George Menken 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Menker 

Dr. and Mrs. Mark F. Mergen 

Mrs. Rolf Merton 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar T. Mertz 

Ms. Jacqueline Metsma 

Mr. and Mrs. Rollin W. 
Mettler, Jr. 

Dr. W. Peter Metz 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric J. Metzger 

Henry W. Metzger 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Meyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Meyerson 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman M. 
Michaels 

Mrs. Ernest J. Milano 

Bruce and Cathy Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Barton H. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Miller 

Ms. Harriet Miller 

Ms. Linda I. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Miller 

Dr..and Mrs. Mark M. Mishkin 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Mittag 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Moller 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard A. Moniz 

Mr. and Mrs. William F.K. 
Monks 











Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. Monts 

Klaus Mordhorst 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard R. Morel 

Mr. and Mrs. David J. Morel 
Dr. Patrick E. Moriarty 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley M. Morris 

Mr. and Mrs. William O. Morris 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morrison 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Morse 

John M. Morss 

Ms. Jamie N. Moscowitz 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold Moskowitz 

Gayle and Joel Moskowitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Moskowitz 

Miss Myrtle Ann Mountcastle 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas K. Moy 

Larry J. Moye 

Robert W. Mullaney 

Raymond F. Murphy, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Murray 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Musicus 

Mr. and Mrs. David L. Naimark 

Richard Naimark 

Ms. Jean Marie Nardini 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Nash 

Mrs. Susan Nassau 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennett 
Nathanson 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Natt 

Mr. and Mrs. A. William Nayor 

Mr. and Mrs. John Neilson 

Don H. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin B. Nelson 

Ms. Raymond Nerenberg 

Dr. and Mrs. Leon Nesis 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Neubauer 

Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A. 
Newman 

Ms. Miriam Newman 

Mrs. Natalie Newman 

Arthur W. Nichols 

Mr. and Mrs. I. MacArthur 

Nickles 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen E. 

Nightingale 

Mrs. Vaughn Nixon (dec.) 

Ms. Esther L. Northrup 

Mrs. E. Joseph Nusbaum 

Ms. Diane Nydorf 

Ms. Kathleen O’Shaughnessy 

Ms. Miriam M. Ober 

Mrs. Robert S. Ogden 

Manfred Ohrenstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth S. 
Oltarsh 

David L. and Susan Orenstein 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Osborn 

Dr. John E. Ott 

Mr. and Mrs. David Otten 

Dr. Carole Owens 

Dr. and Mrs. Daniel I. Palant 

Mr. and Mrs. James Panton 

Dr. and Mrs. Egidio Papa 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerard A. 
Paquette 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Parker 

Dr. Richard Pasternak 

Ms. Patrice E. Pastore 

Mrs. Shirin Dastur Patel 

Dr. and Mrs. Oglesby Paul 

Dr. Elizabeth Pawlikowski 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Payne 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel S. Pearson 

Stanley M. Pechman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jaroslav Pelikan 

Mr. and Mrs. Mel Peller 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Penglase 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolando Perez 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold Perkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew W. 
Permison 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. 
Perry, Jr. 

Oscar J. Peskoff 

David L. Petri 

Rev. Thomas Phelan 

Peter Philipps 

E. C. Phillips 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Phillips 

Mrs. Everett Picchione 

Mr. and Mrs. Neal Pilson 

Robert F. Pitt 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Pittelman 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Platz 

Armand Pohan 

Mrs. Orville F. Poland 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Pollack 

Rabbi H. Leonard Poller 

Jay B. Polonsky 

Dr. and Mrs. Anthony Porcelli 

Dr. and Mrs. Leonard Posner 

Mrs. Rita Posner 

Dr. and Mrs. J. David Poutasse 

Ms. Carolyn C. Preston 

David and Elaine Price 

Mr. and Mrs. Rubin Ptak 

Kevin M. Purcell 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Pyne 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving W. Rabb 

J.R. Ramos-Lorenzi MD 

Judge and Mrs. Edward H. 
Rappaport 

Miss Margaret Rathbone 

Mrs. Detlev J. Raymond 

George Raymond 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter C. Read 

Patrick Reardon 

Charles & Diana Redfern 

Dr. William P. Reed, Jr. 

John W. Regan 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce N. 
Regenstreich 

Ms. Michal Regunberg 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Juergen 
Reiche 

William M. Reid 

Jules and Norma Reiner 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael H. 
Reingold 

Mrs. Bertram Reinhold 

Dr. and Mrs. Sanford M. Reiss 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Reitman 

Dr. and Mrs. F. Peter Rentz 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Resnick 

James M. Reynolds 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Reynolds 

David M. Rice 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore G. 
Richardson 

Dr. Robin S. Richman 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
Richman 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley J. 
Richmond 

Mrs. William I. Riegelman 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Rifkin 

Ms. Anne F. Riney 

Lewis and Marcia Ripps 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Robert 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard L. 
Roberts 

Ms. Katherine Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Robins 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto P. 
Robinson, Jr. 

Richard S. Rocap 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Rochkind 

Mr. and Mrs. David 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yale Roe 

Ben Rogoff 

Robert W. Romatzick 

Mrs. Mary F. Rosasco 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Rose 

Edgar Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis A. Rose 

William Rose 

Ms. Georgette Rosekrans 

Mr. and Mrs. David Rosen 

Dr. and Mrs. David L. Rosen 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Rosenbaum 

Jeffrey and Alison Rosenberg 

Theodore M. Rosenblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Rosenblum 

Mrs. Lucille Rosengarten 

Dr. and Mrs. Alfred E. 
Rosenthal 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. 
Rosky 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan L. 
Rosner 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Rosow 

Adrian E. Ross 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Ross- 
Greifinger 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Rothafel 

Charles J. Rothschild 

Samuel J. Rozel 

Ernest Rubenstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius W. Rubin 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Rubinovitz 

Dr. Steven Rudd 

Cecil N. Rudnick 

Dr. and Mrs. John Ruggiano 

Linda and Frank Russell 

Robert L. Russell 

Rev. Fleming Rutledge 

Michael O. Ryan 





Mrs. William H. Ryan 

Ms. Marian Sabety 

Marvin Sachs 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Sadek 

Dr. and Mrs. Parvis J. Sadighi 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Sagalyn 

Ms. Janice Sakowicz 

Mervin Sakowitz MD 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan S. Salny 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Saltonstall 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Saltzman 

Ms. Nancy L. Salz 

Samuel Samelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Erven A. Samsel 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Samson 

Drs. Susan and Jesse Samuels 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Sand 

Marvin Sandberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Saul I. Sanders 

Elaine and Stanley Sandler 

Ms. Carol A. Sanger 

Mr. and Mrs. Neil A. Saxton 

Dr. and Mrs. John H. Sayers 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. 
Scarrow 

Dr. Charles D. Schaeffer, Jr. 

Ms. Carol Scharff 

Robert B. Schechter 

Benjamin Schenck 

Mrs. Rhoda Schepart 

Stanley J. Scher 

Gary S. Schieneman 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Schlaff 

Harold Schlanger 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Schlanger 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Schmier 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Schneider 

Robert and Regina Schneider 

Mr. and Mrs. Solomon S. 
Schnell 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schnesel 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Schneyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Schoeman 

Mr. and Mrs. David 
Schoenfarber 

Dr. and Mrs. Ian M. Schorr 

Dr. Julian B. Schorr 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schour 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Schowalter 

Ms. Carrie Schulman 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schumacher 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Schwartz 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Schwartz 

Martin and Jane Schwartz 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin V. 

Schwartz 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 

Schwartzberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Sol Schwartz 

Steven J. Schwartz 

Ms. Denise Schwed 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Scully 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 

Sedgwick 

Mr. and Mrs. Hank Seiden 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Seidman 

Mr. and Mrs. Boynton Selden 

Mr, and Mrs. Charles Selig 

Mrs. Florence Seligman 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Selke 

Mrs. Phyllis H. Selnick 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton D. Semel 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. 

Senkler II 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Shack 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Shaffer 

Ms. Perry Shambroom 

Harry N. Shapiro 

Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence R. 
Shapiro 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Z. Shapiro 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Share 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Shatz 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude P. Sheer 

Ms. Jackie Sheinberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart T. 
Sheppard 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael F. 
Sheridan 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur I. 
Sherman 

Judith and Isaac Sherman 

Mrs. Victor Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Shewer 

Mr. and Mrs. Ethel and George 
Shippey 

George P. Shultz 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Shuster 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Siegal 

Mrs. Irwin Siegel 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Siegel 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Siegel 

Dr. Lorraine D. Siggins 

Ms. Peggy Sikop 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Silberman 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin M. Silver 

Gail and Leonard Silverman 

Mrs. Jane Silverman 

Hon. and Mrs. Michael A. 
Silverstein 

Dr. and Mrs. Harvey B. Simon 

Mrs. Jeanette S. Simon 

Marion and Leonard Simon 

K.W Simpson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Siskin 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Siskind 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth S. Sisson 

David J. Slarskey 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Slavin 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul Smilow 

Ms. Mary Hunting Smith 

Ms. Janet S. Sneath 

Ms. Nancy Farr Solley 

Dr. Norman Solomon 

Mr. and Mrs. Raphael Solomon 

Mrs. Doris W. Soman 

Vernon J. Soubble 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving L. Spanier 

Mrs. Robert J. Spellman 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Speyer 

Mrs. Ammiel Spicehandler 

Peter A. Spiegelman 














Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Spieler 

Jerry Spindler 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Squire 

Prof. and Mrs. Max L. 
Stackhouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Stampleman 

Dr. Carl Steeg 

Ms. Joan Steiger 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Stein 

Fred Steinberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Steiner 

Dr. and Mrs. Irving Stemerman 

Rabbi and Mrs. Jack Stern, Jr. 

Kathleen Stevens and Susan 
McCann 

Caryl and Richard Stone 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Stone 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence W. 
Strattner, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simon D. Strauss 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. 
Strawgate 

Ed Streim 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Stroock 

Ms. Mildred Struck 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph G. Stukas 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Sturmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stuzin 

Ms. Helen M. Sullivan 

Sherwood Sumner 

Wayne Sunday 

Richard Sussman 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Suter, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Makoto Suzuki 

Mr. and Mrs. James Svoboda 

Mr.and Mrs. I. David Swawite 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. 

Symonds 

Ms. Marcy Syms 

Edward J. Szabo 

Ms. Ellen Tabs 

Dr. Priscilla D. Taft 

Mrs. Jeanne M.H. Talbourdet 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Tarlow 

Peter Tatalias 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Taubenblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Terens 

Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Thomas 

T. Jay Thompson 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Tierney 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Title 

Mr. and Mrs. Orlando N. Tobia 

Albert Togut 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard K. 
Tompkins 

John E. Toole 

Dudley H. Towne 








Peter Trapp 

Scott A. Trexler 

Stephen Dann Truran 

Alan P. Tubbs 

John B. Tucker 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Tulgan 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Tulgan 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Tully 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Tyrrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Ukrain 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Ulanoff 

Ms. Judith Uman 

Addison F, Unangst 

Miles Unger 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Unger 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter A. Vagi 

Ms. Emily B. Van Agtmael 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Vandergrift 

R. G. Vanderweil 

Paul Robert Varkell 

Dr. and Mrs. George Vazakas 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Vaughan 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Veranth 

Dr. and Mrs. Vernon G. Vernier 

Leonard Virello 

Ms. Margaret R. Voorhees 

The Voremberg Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin H. 
Vromen 

Allan and Marilyn Wachtel 

Ms. Anne Wade 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. 
Wallach 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul E. Wallner 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 

Wallstein 

Ms. Mary Elizabeth Walsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Walters 

Milton J. Walters 

Ms. Paula Wardynski 

Mrs. Judy Warshaw 

Kenneth E. Washburne 

Ms. Kathleen Wasik 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 

Wasserman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack G. 
Wasserman 

Craig M. Watjen 

Ms. Martha Weiman 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Weinstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Weisberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 

Weisberger 

Ms. Dorrie Weiss 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman H. Weiss 

Jo-Ann and Harvey A. Weiss 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton L. Weiss 

Dr. Charles H. Weissman 








Mr. and Mrs. Walter Welkowitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wellspeak 

Liela and Walter Weltman 

Dr. Henny Wenkart 

Ms. Adrienne Wesson 

Robert A. West 

Stephen K. West 

Libby and Lewis M. Weston 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrie K. 
Wetstone 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander White 

Ms. Carole White 

Douglas N. White 

Dr. Ess A. White, Jr. 

Howard C. White 

Paul W. White 

Mr. and Mrs. Reid White 

Dr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Whiting 

Raymond Widican 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. 
Wikander 

Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Wilchesky 

S. Kendall Wild 

Mrs. Dorothy K. Wildman 

Dr. and Mrs. Earle Wayne 
Wilkins, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Willett 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. 
Williams, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. 
Williams 

Thomas Wills 

Ms. Carol A. Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Wilson 

Mrs. Fred A. Windover 

Mrs. Mervin Wineberg 

Mrs. Margaret M. Winslow 

Mrs. Lawrence L. Witherill 

Dr. and Mrs. Stephen M. 
Wittenberg 

Dr. and Mrs. Jacob Wolansky 

Irving M. Wolbrom 

Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Wold 

Mrs. Rosalie S. Wolf 

Mrs. Carolyn S. Wolfe 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Wolff 

Dr. Stuart R. Wolk 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas K. Wood 

Mr. and Mrs. Bertram A. Yaffe 

Dr. Haruhiko Yao 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Yesley 

Dr. and Mrs. Alan Young 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin Zarlin 

Amnon Zas 

Dr. and Mrs. Harvey Zimbler 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Zisblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour M. Zivan 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Zubasky 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyonel E. Zunz 

Anonymous Donors (91) 
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SHE ESLLS 


a natural showcase for its artists 








NORTH RIVER GLASS 
STUDIO and GALLERY 


© Painting by Frederick Burrington 


Shelburne Falls is included in the book 


“The 100 Best Small Art Towns in America” 
by John Villani 


BALD MOUNTAIN POTTERY 
. STUDIO and GALLERY 





Wed love to show you around : , 
/ SALMON FALLS 


ARTISANS SHOWROOM 
THE MCHAWK TRAIL : 
& FRANKLIN COUNTY 
VERMONT be 
\ 

MOLE 

HOLLOW, 

CANDLES ‘f , 

LTD. mi 





For more information please call: 
The Village Information Center 
413°625°2544 oe acd 
http://www.shaysnet.com /~sfaba A Symphony of Light and Color 


mEenNG HENAY 


moleladslia-\aar| 


Slapstick, Swerdplay, Spirits and Bloodshed. Falstaff and the cast from 
last year's Merry Wives of Windsor return in Shakespeare's roque-ridden adventure tale. 
On the outdoor Mainstage at The Mount, Route 7 in Lenox, Massachusetts 


35.2 ae Petey ge 9 Boor fee a 
July 25 - Aug. 31 Tues, Fri,Sat, and Sun, at 8PM} a Directed by Tina Packer and Kevin Coleman 


413-637-3353 for tickets & free brochure | www.shakespeare.org 
SHAKESPEARE 


Fd 


C4 COMPANY 


ey a ae A a ae 
401 Aviniversary |ULS 










BYsva esl anins) 


WATER ST. 


Outlet village 
by Horizon 
413 243-8186 





Berkshire 
Outlet Village 











QUR NATURE IS. To NURTURE 


IMAGINE a place of natural peau) that soothes 
as it exhilarates. An environment where every element 
nurtures your body, mind and spirit. You ll find this and 
more at Canyon Ranch in the Berkshires. 


EXPERIENCE a wealth of pleasures. From fitness 
activities to sumptuous pampering to opportunities for 
reflection, you'll find superb facilities and caring staff. 
Naturally you'll stay in luxurious accommodations. savor 
a nutritious pute! Fond and enjoy Lesage New England 

charm. 


_ DISCOVER t the I joys ae healthy living. More than 
: liking and outdoor sports 
° aS coneunatione with Health & peal professionals e full 








| = aS at of spa and beauty s} He : 








BEGIN by calling today. 








Distinctive 
Furnishings 
for 
Home er Office 


Michael Charles Cabinetmakers 
Fine Handcrafted Furniture 


53 Church Street 
Lenox Village, MA 01240 


(413) 637-3483 
Open Daily 





Explore 
| twenty restored, 
% we original Shaker 
buildings. Visit with 
artisans and farmers at work in 
the historic village. Participate 
in hands-on crafts activities. 
Open your eyes and ears to the 
Shaker past and discover 
lessons for the future. 


HANCOCK Routes 20 & 41 


SHAKER brtssca. ma 01202 
VILLAGE 


(413) 443-0188 
HTTP: //www.hancockshakervillage.org 








Sait 


preserved 
| in print by ) 
THE BIOGRAPHERS 


Professional writers collect & write 
reminiscences & stories, 
honors & remembrances. 
Privately published in appealing booklets. 
(Tales of grandparents’ lives 
are also a wonderful legacy.) 


Call toll free for information & brochure. 
888-258-3923 
Or e-mail: 
auntie@sover.net 










“Gourmet 
Retreat 


y 
of the e ar. 


We didn't say it, Andrew Harper's 
Exclusive Hideaway Report did. 


y 


veal pastorally refined 1700's Hudson River 
Valley manor serving skillful adaptations of 
farm-fresh American regional cuisine,” 


Treat yourself at the Old Chatham 
Sheepherding Company Inn. It could be 
the culinary highlight of your year. 


OLD CHATHAM 
SHEEPHERDING 
COMPANY INN 


Shaler Museum Road, Old Chatham, NY 12136 (518) 794 - 9774 





GBH and Tanglewoot.. 
a New England Tradition 


For nearly half a century, ‘GBH/89.7fm has | 
broadcast all the excitement of | 
Tanglewood. Live Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts hosted by 

Ron Della Chiesa...Robert J. Lurtsema's 
opening weekend festivities... 

recorded performances during the week 
with Richard Knisely...so much more. 

It's no wonder the BSO at Tanglewood 
on ‘GBH Radio has become a treasured 
New England tradition. 


The BSO at Tanglewood 
Sundays at 2pm 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Koussevitzk estival 
of Berkshire Community College 


... where the arts come together 


opera, ballet, chamber music, 
popular music, rock ‘n roll, 
drama, exhibits, children’s 
circus performance, playwright 
institute, and more 


For a complete schedule, call 
413-499-4660, ext. 379. 


Berkshire 


Community College 
Pittsfield Campus 


Each summer the 
Tanglewood Music Center 
offers tuition-free 
Felowships to 150 of the 
most talented young 
musicians in the world. 
They rely on your support. 
Become a Fellowship 
Sponsor this summer. 


For more informa- 
tion please contact 
Tracy Wilson in 
the Tanglewood 
Friends Office or 
call (413) 637-5274. 


1909 1997 


WESTOVER 
SCHOOL 


A leader in girls’ education 


Westover’s joint program with the 
Manhattan School of Music offers 
girls pre-professional music 
preparation combined with a strong 
college preparatory experience. 


Westover School, PO Box 847, 
Middlebury CT 06762 
(203) 758-2423 


This Fall the northern Berkshire hills 
Wil) mol=m aliisem didi miilityien 


ff Verdi Seminar 

yi Smith House Concert Series 
yf Opera Lovers Club 

yf Fall '97 European Opera Tour 


North Adams State College 


The public liberal arts college of Massachusetts 
For more information call 413- 662-5575 


North Adams, Massachusetts 01247 
Admissions: 1-800-292-6632 











Tanglewood brings music to the Berkshires, attracting an audience that spends more 
than $50 million locally each year. Ticket revenues cover only two-thirds of the cost of 
the BSO’s expenses at Tanglewood each summer, so Tanglewood depends on you! 


Become a Business Friend of Tanglewood! 


CONCERT MEMBER $250 


Receive the Tanglewood Advance 


Ticket Order Form in the early 
spring, before tickets go on sale 
to the general public (for gifts 
received before 12/31/97). 


PARKING/TENT CLUB 
MEMBER $350 


In addition, receive a permit for 
conveniently located parking areas. 


Enjoy the hospitality of the Tent 
Club—which provides bar service 
and picnic space on concert days. 
Receive an invitation for two to a 
private reception exclusively for 
contributors to the Tanglewood 
Business Annual Fund. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
MEMBER $500 


In addition, receive a summer-long 


lisitng in in the weekly Tanglewood 
Program Book. Receive 10 one-day 
lawn tickets. 


HIGHWOOD CLUB 
MEMBER $750 


In addition, enjoy buffet dining and 


bar service prior to weekend con- 
certs, including Sunday Brunch and 
post-concert refreshments. Receive 
silver permit parking privileges. 
Receive 16 one-day lawn tickets. 


THE KOUSSEVITZKY SOCIETY / 
MEMBER $ 7,800 


In addition, enjoy pre-concert 
dining at the gracious Seranak 
Supper Club. Enjoy gold permit 


parking privileges. Attend a closed 
rehearsal, preceded by a private 
reception and lecture. Receive 20 
one-day lawn tickets. Receive priori- 
ty ticket assistance through the 
Tanglewood Friends Office. Receive 
two tickets to each BSO Saturday- 
morning Open Rehearsal. Receive 
prominent recognition in the 
Tanglewood program book. 


THE KOUSSEVITZKY SOCIETY / 
PATRON $2,500 


In addition, receive a pair of tickets 
to a Wednesday or Thursday recital. 
Receive a recent BSO recording, and 
a Tanglewood poster autographed 
by the orchestra member of your 
choice. Attend an elegant dinner 
party at Seranak. 


YES! | want to become a Business Friend of Tanglewood for the 1997 season! 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


to the Tanglewood Business Annual Fund. 





Company Name Contact Person 
Address 
City Biaige us 2. = Zin Code xs. eenatelenhone 





Please make checks payable to “Tanglewood Business Annual Fund” c/o Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Symphony Hall, Boston, MA 02115, or bring your gift to the Friends Office. 


1997 Boston Symphony Association of Volunteers 


Co-Chairmen 
William Sexton 
Ginger Elvin 
Secretary 
Genne Levasseur 
Executive Committee 
Robert Dandridge 
Muriel Lazzarini 
Augusta Leibowitz 
Harry Methven 
Carole G. Siegel 
Nancy Woitkowski 


Administrative Committee 
Administrative Committee Events 
Maureen Hickey 
Befriend a Pair of Fellows 
Judith Cook 
Carol McCann 
Berkshire Event 
Elizabeth Shreenan 
Business Friends 
Elizabeth T. Selkowitz 
Robert Wells 
Database/Handbook 
Phyllis Phillips 
Family Event 
Michael Considine 
First Aid 
Thomas Andrew 
Friends Office 
Marie Feder 
Marilyn Larkin 
Functions Office 
Catherine Haddad 
Jack Shreenan 


at Tanglewood 


Administrative Committee 


Glass House 
Jeanne Massimiano 
Joan Reopell 
Highwood 
Ileen Smith Cohen 
Carole G. Siegel 
Historical Preservation 
Randy Johnson 


Koussevilzky Society Events 


Channing & Ursula Dichter 


Membership Meetings/Recognition 
Rowena Scarrow 
Anne Sheridan 

Music Education 
Carol Greenberg 
Baila Zheutlin 
Newsletter 
Don Saint-Pierre 
Nominating Committee 
Paul Flaum 
Pat Henneberry 
Muriel Lazzarini 
Carole G. Siegel 
C Jpening Ceremonies 
Rita Blieberg 
Orchestra Welcome Back Luncheon 
Mary Jane Handler 
Luise Kleinberg 
Ready Team 
Al Ayari 
Senior Volunteer Club 
Dorothy Dandridge 
Rosalind Rothman 


We’ve 
got rhythm, 


Seranak 
Ursula Dichter 
Seranak Gardens 
Liz Gordon 
Marianne S. Lipsky 
Student Parties 
Lawrence Phillips 
Lorraine Schulze 
Symphony Hall Trips 
Ann Dulye 
Talks and Walks 
Rita Cormier 
Mary Anne Wiegand 
Tanglewood Committee Liaison 
Hannah H. Schneider 


Tent Club Hospitality 
Sharon Mack 
Alexandra Warshaw 
Tickets 
Mel Blieberg 
Tour Guides 
Marjorie Lieberman 
Bonnie Sexton 
Tanglewood on Parade Picnic 
Rosalie Beal 
Rose Foster 
Ushers 
Bruce Callahan 
Visitor Center 
Marcia Jones 
Karen Methven 
Jim Murphy 
Youth Activities 
Clara Londoner 
Leslie Reiche 


we’ve got music... 


Evening at Pops returns 
Monday nights at 8 





BSO Corporate Sponsorships 


The Boston Symphony wishes to acknowledge this distinguished group 
of corporations for their outstanding and exemplary support of the 


Orchestra during the 1996 fiscal year (through August 31, 1996). 


FIDELITY INVESTMENTS 

MASSACHUSETTS OFFICE 

OF TRAVEL AND TOURISM 

“Evening at Pops” Public Television 
Broadcasts 


NEC CORPORATION 
BSO North American Tour 


FIDELITY INVESTMENTS 
Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra 
Summer Tour 


FLEET BANK 
WCVB-TV, HEARST 
BROADCASTING 
WCRB 102.5 FM 
Salute to Symphony 


BANKBOSTON 
Holiday Pops Series 


JOHN HANCOCK FUNDS 
Opening Night at Symphony 
Opening Night at Pops 
LEXUS 
Exclusive Automobile of: 
Opening Night at Symphony and 
Opening Night at Pops 


TDK ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Tanglewood Tickets for Children 


FILENE’S 


Tanglewood on Parade 


COUNTRY CURTAINS AND 
THE RED LION INN 
Koussevitzky Memorial Concert 
at Tanglewood 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
Gospel Night at Pops 


ITT SHERATON 
CORPORATION 
BOSTON SHERATON 
HOTEL AND TOWERS 


Boston Pops New Year’s Eve Concert 


BANKBOSTON 


BLUE CROSS AND BLUE 
SHIELD OF MASSACHUSETTS 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 
COMPANY 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL 
INGALLS, QUINN & JOHNSON 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NYNEX 
MANULIFE FINANCIAL 
NORTEL 
PAINEWEBBER 
RAYTHEON COMPANY 


Single Concert Sponsors 


For information on the BSO Corporate Sponsorship Program, contact 
Madelyne Cuddeback, Director of Corporate Programs, 
at (617) 638-9254. 





BUSINESS FRIENDS OF TANGLEWOOD 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gratefully acknowledges the following 
Business Friends for their generous contributions of $500 or more during 
the 1996 fiscal year. An eighth-note symbol (}) denotes support of $750- 
$1,799. Names that are capitalized recognize gifts of $1,800 or more. 


Accounting/Tax Preparation 


Adelson & Co. 
Pittsfield 

Feldman, Holtzman & 
Bindelglass 
Pompton Lakes, NJ 

Goldstein Schechter Price 
Lucas Horowitz 
Coral Gables, FL 

DH & R Block 

Lee and Great Barrington 

Michael G. Kurcias, C.P.A. 
Great Neck, NY 

Kushi, Myers & Demers, P.C. 
Pittsfield, North Adams 

Alan S. Levine, P.C., C.P.A. 
Plainview 

Kenneth J. Loveman, 
Pittsfield 





Advertising / Marketing 


Ed Bride Associates 
Lenox 
DeMarco & Freeman 
Pittsfield 
JDC Communications 
New York, NY 
REGION NET INC., a division 
of Catharon Productions 
Ghent, NY 
Stuart H. Trott, Consultant 
Manhasset Hills, NY 





Architects 


)Barry Architects, Inc. 
Pittsfield 
Four Architecture, Inc. 
Boston 





Arts and Antiques 





)The Country Dining Room 
Antiques 
Great Barrington 
Hoadley Gallery 
Lenox 
.)RiCA-River Contemporary Art 
Housatonic 
2Stone’s Throw Antiques 
Lenox 


Automotive 





Norman Baker Auto Sales 
Worcester 
Biener Nissan Audi Inc. 
Great Neck, NY 
JOHNSON FORD-LINCOLN 
MERCURY-NISSAN, INC. 
Pittsfield 


Nissan Cambridge Basic 
Research 
Cambridge 
Banking 
BANKBOSTON 
Pittsfield 
BERKSHIRE BANK 
Pittsfield, Great Barrington, 
North Adams 
)City Savings Bank of Pittsfield 
Pittsfield 
First National Bank of the 
Berkshires 
Lee 
Greylock Credit Union 
Pittsfield 
Lenox National Bank 
Lenox 
Lenox Savings Bank 
Lenox 
2 Pittsfield Cooperative Bank 
Pittsfield 





Beverage /Food Sales/ 
Consumer Goods/ Distribution 





)Blossom Farm Products Co. 
Fairlawn, NJ 
)Crescent Creamery Inc. 
Pittsfield 
Crescent Foods, Inc. 
Pittsfield 
»Sy Goldstein Brokerage Inc. 
Floral Park, NY 
)Goshen Wine & Spirits, Inc. 
Goshen, CT 
KOPPERS CHOCOLATES 
New York, NY 
Swiss Wine Information 
Council 
New York, NY 


Contracting/Building Supplies 





)Cardan Construction Company 
Pittsfield 
Dettinger Lumber Co., Inc. 
Pittsfield 
DRESSER-HULL COMPANY 
Lee 
)Emerson Contractors, Inc. 
Pittsfield 
J.-H. MAXYMILLIAN, INC. 
Pittsfield 
)Petricca Industries 
Pittsfield 
S & A Supply of Pittsfield, Inc. 
Pittsfield 
W.E. Williams Paving, Inc. 
West Stockbridge 


Education 





Berkshire Community College 
Pittsfield 

Berkshire Country Day School 
Lenox 

The John Dewey Academy 

Great Barrington 

North Adams State College 
North Adams 


Energy/Fuel/Utilities 


Berkshire Gas Company 
Pittsfield 

Lipton Energy, Inc. 
Pittsfield 

Pittsfield Generating 
Pittsfield 

Sweatland/Payless Oil 
Pittsfield 





Engineering 





Apex Engineering, Inc. 
Pittsfield 

General Systems Company, Inc. 
Pittsfield 


Environmental Services 


ABAX/XaBa Group 
East Rockaway, NY 
)Nowick Environmental 
Associates 


Springfield 





Financial Services 





Colonial Consulting Corp., 
Inc. 
New York, NY 
Monroe G. Faust 
Bronxville, NY 
2Merrill Lynch of the Berkshires 
Pittsfield 
Paine Webber 
Pittsfield 


Health Care 


J. Mark Albertson, DMD, PA 
Westfield, NJ 
BERKSHIRE PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 
Pittsfield 
2Berkshire Eye Center 
Pittsfield 
Lewis R. Dan, M.D. 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 
510 Medical Walk In 
Pittsfield 
DR. EUGENE LEIBOWITZ 
Pittsfield 





Long Island Eye Physicians and 
Surgeons 
Port Jefferson, NY 
Donald W. Putnoi, MD 
Waltham 
Dr. Robert K. Rosenthal 
Newton 
2 Royal Health Care Services 
Manhattan, Queens, and 
Long Island, NY 
Willowood Health Care Centers 
Williamstown, North Adams, 
Pittsfield, Great Barrington 


High Technology/Electronics 





Berkshire Information Systems, 
Inc. 
Lenox 
CompuWorks 
Pittsfield 
New Yorker Electronics Co., 
Inc. 
Mamaroneck, NY 
NIVLOC ENTERPRISES, LTD. 
North Easton 
Plastics Technology 
Laboratories, Inc. 
Pittsfield 


Insurance 





Bader Insurance Agency, Inc. 
West Springfield 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
Pittsfield 
Berkshire Mutual Insurance 
Company 
Pittsfield 
The DeValle Agency 
Springfield 
dRosen & Company, Inc. 
Port Chester, NY 
Ernest S. Sagalyn, CLU 
Pittsfield 
Wheeler and Taylor 
Great Barrington 


Legal 


Antonucci & Associates 
Lenox 
2Barry & Doyle 
Pittsfield 
)Cain, Hibbard, Myers & Cook 
Pittsfield, Great Barrington 
Louis Soloway—Certilman, 
Balin, Adler, & Hyman, LLP 
East Meadow, NY 
Cianflone & Cianflone, P.C. 
Pittsfield 
2 Robert J. Cotton, Esq. 
Newton 
Sheldon Feinstein, P.C. 
Bayside, NY 
Katz, Murphy & Greenwald 
Pittsfield 
»Ellen C. Marshall, Esq. 
West Orange, NJ 
I. Meyer Pincus, Esq. 
New York, NY 
.Shulklapper and Vacek, P.C. 
Albany, NY 





Bernard Turiel, P.A. 
Woodbridge, NJ 


Lodging/Where to Stay 
Amadeus House Bed & 
Breakfast 
Lenox 
APPLE TREE INN 
Lenox 
A Bed & Breakfast in the 
Berkshires 
Richmond 
Berkshire Hilton Inn 
Pittsfield 
)Birchwood Inn 
Lenox 
Black Swan Inn 
Lee 
BLANTYRE 
Lenox 
Brook Farm Inn 
Lenox 
CLIFFWOOD INN 
Lenox 
)The Gables Inn 
Lenox 
The Gateways Inn 
Lenox 
The Inn at Stockbridge, Inc. 
Stockbridge 
Quality Inn 
Lenox 
THE RED LION INN 
Stockbridge 
Rookwood Inn 
Lenox 
Roeder House Bed & Breakfast 
Stockbridge 
Susse Chalet 
Lenox 
Village Inn 
Lenox 
Walker House 
Lenox 
WHEATLEIGH HOTEL & 
RESTAURANT 
Lenox 
The Williams Inn 
Williamstown 
)Windflower Inn, Inc. 
Great Barrington 
Yankee-Home Comfort 
Lenox 





Manufacturing /Industrial 


BROADWAY MANUFACTUR- 
ING SUPPLY COMPANY 
New York 

)Disbrow Manufacturing 
East Orange, NJ 
French Textiles 
Clifton, NJ 

GE PLASTICS 
Pittsfield 

HOUSATONIC CURTAIN 
COMPANY 
Housatonic 

Husky Injection Molding 
System, Inc. 

Pittsfield 

Lee Lime Corporation 

Lee 





Pittsfield Generating Company 
Pittsfield 
Ray Murray, Inc. 
Lee 
)Revion Group Inc. 
New York, NY 
)Schweitzer-Mauduit 
Lee 
SHEFFIELD PLASTICS, INC. 
Sheffield 
)Textron Corporation 
Providence, RI 


Media/Entertainment 


BERKSHIRE EAGLE 
Pittsfield 

Cablevision Systems Corp. 
Woodbury, NY 

ICM ARTISTS, LTD. 
New York, NY 





Paper Machinery/ 

Products /Printing/ Publishing 

Beloit Corporation, Jones 
Division 
Dalton 

CRANE & COMPANY, INC. 
Dalton 

KD OFFICE WORKS, INC. 
Pittsfield 

Laurin Publishing Co., Inc. 
Pittsfield 

2 Pindar Press 

New York, NY 

STUDLEY PRESS INC. 
Dalton 

SULLIVAN PAPER CO., INC. 
West Springfield 

WALDEN PRINTING CO., 
INC. 
Walden, NY 





Real Estate 


Evergreen Buyer Brokers of 
the Berkshires, Inc. 
Lenox 

Rose Agency 
Pittsfield 

Shirley-Stuart Associates 
Lenox 

Stone House Properties 
West Stockbridge 





Restaurants /Where to Eat 


APPLE TREE INN 
Lenox 

BLANTYRE 
Lenox 

)Cafe Lucia 

Lenox 

Church Street Cafe 
Lenox 

The Gateways Inn 
Lenox 

La Bruschetta Ristorante 
West Stockbridge 

THE RED LION INN 
Stockbridge 

The Village Inn 
Lenox 





WHEATLEIGH HOTEL & 
RESTAURANT 
Lenox 


Retail/Where to Shop 


Carr Brothers Hardware 

Great Barrington 
)Carr Hardware and Supply Co., 

Inc. 
Pittsfield 

COUNTRY CURTAINS 
Stockbridge 

Dave’s Custom Lighting and 
Custom Shades 
Spring Valley, NY 

HOUSATONIC CURTAIN 
COMPANY 
Housatonic 

KAY BEE TOY STORES 
Pittsfield 

)Loehmann’s, Inc. 

New York, NY 

Paul Rich and Son Home 
Furnishings 
Pittsfield 

Mary Stuart Collections 
Lenox 

Suchele Bakers 
Lenox 

Taft Farms 
Great Barrington 





TALBOTS 
Lenox 

Ward’s Nursery and 
Garden Center 
Great Barrington 

Williams & Sons Country Store 
Stockbridge 

YANKEE CANDLE COMPANY, 
INC. 
South Deerfield 


Services 


)Abbott’s Limousine and Livery 
Services 
ee 
Alarms of Berkshire County 
Pittsfield 
AmeriPride Services/American 
Linens 
Worcester 
Culligan Water Conditioning, 
Inc. 
Lenox 
)EDM Services, Inc. 
Dalton 
Foresight Land Services 
Pittsfield 
Haupt Tree Company, Inc. 
Sheffield 
2Hickey-Birches Funeral Home 
Great Barrington 





Richmond Telephone Co. 
Richmond 

Security Self Storage 
Pittsfield 

Taconic Telephone Co. 
Chatham, NY 

TAILORED EVENTS 
Pittsfield 


Tourism/Resorts/Camps 
CANYON RANCH 
Lenox 
)Cranwell Resort and Golf Club 
Lenox 
Eastover Resort Incorporated 
Lenox 








Harris Rebar Boston Inc. 
North York, Ontario 
)The Marlebar Group 
North Miami Beach, FL 
RL Associates 
Princeton, NJ 
Sellner Companies 
New York, NY 
The Vomaco Company 
Great Barrington 


Contributions as of July 18, 1997 





Se Wilkamstown — Ohe Village Beautiful er 


Best Browse Around 


W...: people describe 


our shop. they usually 
say that its a “great 
place to browse — like a 
museum, only different.” 
And we couldi't agree 
more because we re 
fascinated with all 
sorts oF objects old. 
new, domestic, inter- 
national, rare, 

curious, useful, fun. All interesting. beauutul, 


date Store acc aR. sin . and ae but leave 
5 enough time to be entertained, 
at five 


adeno The Library 
Gourmet foods, fine wines, ntiques 


unusual gifts and catering Enea ate 


Routes 7 & 43 
Williamstown, MA 01267 


(413) 458-3176 (413) 458-3436 


7 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily Fist our outside cafe for lunch 


70 Spring Street » Williamstown, Mass. 


Uncanny 


Spectacle 
The Public 


Career of the 
Young John 
Singer Sargent 


June 15- 14 : 7 
Sept. 7, 1997 Reminiscent of an English country inn, 


spacious, elegant accommodations, 

fireplaces and bay windows, inner 
Sterling and courtyard, pond, fountain, gourmet 
Francine restaurant. Exercise facility, sauna, 


whirlpool, outdoor swim 
Clark Art Dae f 
Madame X ( ib cg Avegno Gautreau), I 4 : : 
1884, Met itan M f Art, 
pietsleriies haa atin nstitute 


Williamstown, the ORCHARDS : 
Massachusetts 222 Adams Road 
(413) 458-2303 Williamstown, MA 01267 


http://www.clark.williams.edu/ 800-225-1 51 7 ° 4] 3-458-961 1 
Mobil xxx © AAAOOOO 
Member of Preferred Hotels & Resorts Worldwide 





An Unparalleled 
Summer 
Opportunity for 
Youth 


The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gratefully ac- 
knowledges the following 
contributors to Days in the 
Arts 1997: 

Schrafft Charitable Trust, 
Clipper Ship Foundation, 
Abraham Perlman Founda- 
tion, Cambridge Commun- 
ity Foundation, Boston 
Globe Foundation, and 
many individuals who 
generously support the 
program. In addition, 

the following have con- 
tributed under the aus- 
pices of the Associated 
Grantmakers of Massa- 
chusetts: Anonymous, 
Jessie B. Cox Charitable 
Trust, Fleet Bank Invest- 
ment Management, 
Polaroid Foundation, 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth 

P. Stevens Foundation, 


Charles Irwin Travelli 
Fund. 





DANS syle Nigella 





ie 
# 


Days in the Arts ‘program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Tanglewood in cooperation 
with 23 school departments throughout Massa- 
chusetts, offers middle school students from 
diverse backgrounds an unparalleled opportunity 
to discover the world of the arts. 

Utilizing the natural and cultural richness of the 
Berkshires, students participate in daily arts work- 
shops, attend performances, visit museums, and 
enjoy informal activities such as swimming and 
sports. Participating area cultural institutions in- 
clude the Berkshire Theatre Festival, Chesterwood, 
Clark Art Institute, Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, 
Shakespeare & Co., Williams College Museum of 
Art, and the Norman Rockwell Museum. 










Fassino/Design 


Favorite Restaurants of the Berkshires 


Lunch - Dinner - Sunday Brunch Dine In An Authentic 1771 Inn 
Cafe Menu - Lite Fare Just a mile from Tanglewood 


Open 7 Days Breakfast * English Tea * Dinner 


637-4218 
218 MAIN STREET 


Northern Italian and American Cuisine 





Serving award winning 
continental 

and American cuisine 
daily from 11:30... 





eee for avevees mi a & After The Show f 





Family owned since 1930 
Route 7 





oLM STREET ‘STOCKBRIDGE 298-3530 * 


LUNCH AND DINNER 
REGULAR AND se iyi: MENG 


ae ESBU wiv of Lenox 
gi 60 Main Street 637.2220 





Lenox House Restaurant |t 
|| Excellent New England Cuisine |} 
& i 

Lighter Fare Menu 


Where To Be Before And After Tanglewood 
After Concert Menu Available 





STEAK, SEAFOOD 
& SMILES 


~} Best Overall Restaurant 
VOTED 97, ‘96, ‘95, ‘94 & ‘93 
> Best Salad Bar ‘97 
& The Dakota Brunch is the 
‘Best Brunch in the Berkshires’ 


413-499-7900 _‘Pittsfield/Lenox Line 





Former Owners of 
Porta Finos 







55 Pittsfield Lenox Rd. 
Routes 7 & 20, Lenox, MA 
Open 7 Days A Week 11:30 A.M. 


413-637-1341 





APPLE. TREE INN 


AND RESTAURANT 


“Across the road from Tanglewood” 
(413) 637-1477 
Pre-Concert Dinner Menu 
Desserts & Lighter Fare After Concert 





THE CANDLELIGHT INN 
All roads lead to the Candlelight Inn 
before and after the concert for rest 
and fine dining. A great place for after 
concert light fare in the tavern. 
—A. Rhodes, Scholar 
35 Walker St. Lenox, MA 637-1555 








BUON APPETITO 


TRATIORIA “IL VESUVIO” 


ROUTES 7620, Lenox, MA 01240 (413) 637-4904 























e at Gt een Train Station 
Open for dinner Wednesday-Sunday 


Reservations (413) 528-5678 
46 Castle Street, Great Barrington, Massachusetts 01230 
Restaurant & Pub 


Y 
BOG lt Open 7 Days 


Lunch * Dinner * Late Night Menu 
Sunday Brunch Buffet * Continental Cuisine 
Outdoor Dining x Game Room * Keno 
Live Entertainment * Driving Range * Swimming Pool 
“Worth a Drive from Anywhere” 
935 So. Main St. Great Barrington 528-5959 








PANDA HOUSE 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 


499-0660 


RT 7 & 20, LENOX 


FULL MENU 
TAKE-OUT SERVICE 


Authentic French Bistro 
Serving Dinner 
Tuesday-Sunday 


405 Stockbridge Road 
Gt. Barrington, MA 01230 
(413) 528-8020 
fax: (413) 528-1903 


If you would like to be 
part of this restaurant page, 
please call (617) 542-6913. 



































after summer. 








FRIEND'S MEMBERSHIP $50 


Receive a 10% discount on pur- 
chases at the Glass House. Register for 
the popular Talks & Walks lecture 
series. Receive the BSO’s Newsletter. 


MUSIC MEMBERSHIP $75 
FAMILY MEMBERSHIP $150 


In addition, enjoy concerts performed 
by student Fellows of the Tanglewood 
Music Center. 


TICKET MEMBERSHIP $250 


wood Advance Ticket Order Form 
next February, before tickets go on 
sale to the general public. Receive 
acknowledgment in the Tanglewood 
program book. 


PARKING/ 


In addition, receive a permit for 
conveniently located parking areas. 
Enjoy the hospitality of the Tent 
Club—which provides bar service 
and picnic space on concert days. 


THE HIGHWOOD CLUB $750 


Highwood Manor prior to weekend 





Your support of the Annual Fund 
helps keep great music alive at 


Tanglewood, summer 


(includes two adults and children under 21) 


In addition, receive the 1998 Tangle- 


TENT CLUB MEMBERSHIP $350 


In addition, enjoy buffet dining at the 


Be a Friend of Tanglewood 


and enjoy special privileges all season long! 


\ 
SS /= 
BS TOSS 
concerts as well as Sunday brunch 
and post-concert refreshments. 
Receive silver card parking privileges 
in Tanglewood’s parking areas. 





THE BERNSTEIN CIRCLE $1,000 


In addition, receive two tickets to each 


BSO Saturday-morning Open Rehearsal. 


KOUSSEVITZKY SOCIETY 
MEMBER $1,800 


In addition, enjoy pre-concert suppers 
at the gracious Seranak Supper Club. 
Attend a closed rehearsal, preceded by 
a lecture and reception. Receive 
prominent recognition in the Tangle- 
wood program book. Enjoy gold card 
parking privileges. Receive priority 
ticket assistance at the Tanglewood 
Friends Office. Attend an elegant 
dinner at Seranak. 


KOUSSEVITZKY SOCIETY 
PATRON $2,500 


In addition, receive a pair of tickets 







to a Wednesday or Thursday Recital. 
Receive a recent BSO recording, and 
a Tanglewood poster autographed 
by the Orchestra member of your 
choice. Attend an exclusive tour 

of Tanglewood. 















TMC SPONSOR $3, 750 


In addition, co-sponsor a Fellowship 
at the Tanglewood Music Center. 
Plus, receive an invitaiton to annual 
Fellowhip luncheon. 


TMC CONCERT SPONSOR $5,000 


Receive Koussevitzky Society benefits 
and sponsor a TMC concert of your 
choice. 


For further information, contact 
Tracy Wilson, Director of Tangle- 
wood Development, at (413) 637- 
5274 or (617) 638-9274. 





Tanglewod 


Oe TMUEW lo tah BASES 









Enclosed is my check for $ 
Name 


Address 
City 





YES! I want to become a Friend of Tanglewood for the 1997 season! 
to the Tanglewood Annual Fund. 


Telephone 


State 


Please make your check payable to “Tanglewood Annual Fund” c/o Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Symphony Hall, Boston, MA 02115, or bring your gift to the Tanglewood Friends Office. 


Zip Code 


AUGUST AT TANGLEWOOD 





Friday, August 1, at 6 (Prelude) 


LUCIA LIN, violin 
ANDREW PEARCE, cello 
HENG-JIN PARK ELLSWORTH, piano 


Music of Shostakovich and Brahms 


Wednesday, August 6, at 8:30 
JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET 


MENDELSSOHN Quartet No. 1 in E-flat, 
Op. 12 
COPLAND Three Pieces for String Quartet 





Friday, August 1, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

SEJJI OZAWA, conductor 

ARCADI VOLODOS, piano 

JOHN ALER, tenor 

TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 

PALS (PERFORMING ARTISTS AT 
LINCOLN SCHOOL), JOHANNA HILL 
SIMPSON, artistic director 


BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 5, 
Emperor 
BERLIOZ Te Dewm 





Saturday, August 2, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
RICHARD WESTERFIELD, conductor 
JOSHUA BELL, violin 


LIEBERSON Fire 
SAINT-SAENS Violin Concerto No. 3 
RACHMANINOFF Symphony No. 2 





Sunday, August 3, at 2:30 

The Serge and Olga Koussevitzky 
Memorial Concert 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 

BARBARA BONNEY, soprano 


BARBER Knoxville: Summer of 1915 
MAHLER Symphony No. 5 





Tuesday, August 5, at 8:30 


TANGLEWOOD ON PARADE 
(Afternoon events begin at 2:30pm) 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD MUSIC CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI OZAWA, LEON FLEISHER, 
KEITH LOCKART, and JOHN WILLIAMS, 
conductors 


BERNSTEIN Overture to Candide 
RAVEL Une Barque sur l’océan; Alborada 
del gracioso 
COPLAND “Buckaroo Holdiay” from Rodeo 


GROFE “Old Creole Days” and “Mardi Gras” 


from Mississippi Suite 
WILLIAMS The Reivers 
TCHAIKOVSKY 1/812 Overture 


SCHUBERT Quartet No. 14 in D minor, 
D.810, Death and the Maiden 





Thursday, August 7, at 8:30 


RICHARD STOLTZMAN, clarinet 
LUKAS FOSS, piano 


“The American Connection” 
Music of Gershwin, Copland, Ives, Reich, 
Foss, Hindemith, and Bernstein 





Friday, August 8, at 6 (Prelude) 


MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
YEFIM BRONFMAN, piano 


Music of Martinu and Brahms 





Friday, August 8, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 

LUKAS FOSS, pianist/conductor 
JAMES GALWAY, flute 

TAMARA SMIRNOVA, violin 


J.S. BACH Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 

FOSS Renaissance Concerto for flute and 
orchestra 

BIZET Symphony in C 

BIZET (arr. BORNE) Carmen Fantasy, for 
flute and orchestra 





Saturday, August 9, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES DUTOIT, conductor 
YEFIM BRONFMAN, piano 


BERLIOZ Roman Carnival Overture 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 3 
BARTOK Concerto for Orchestra 





Sunday, August 10, at 2:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHALES DUTOIT, conductor 
YO-YO MA, cello 


RAVEL Le Tombeau de Couperin 
ROUSE Cello Concerto 

HAYDN Cello Concerto No. | in C 
RAVEL La Valse 





TAP. Saddleblanket and vot Oe 


Gateways Inn 


A gem ofan Inn” 
Zagat Guides, 1997 


Dinner md tah Sig on ane canopied 
summer terrace and in the oe room, 
hasizing healthier and li 5 see entrees. 


After theater desserts, light fare, coffees. 
New, fresh and exciting menu prepared 
by our international culinary team. 
51 Walker Street, Lenox, MA 


413-637-2532 


Fabrizio and Rosemary Chiariello, 
Owners/Innkeepers 


Punveyos of Fine Clothing S Gilts : 
For the Home 


304 Main Street Routes 11 & 30 
Great Barrington, MA Manchester Center, VT 
(413) 528-6500 (802) 362-9888 





Gedney Farm Gallery 
presents: 






Sheila Nussbaum Drill’s 


PORTFOLIO 
1997 


An exhibition/sale of selected 


Contemporary Art 
¢ Crafts ¢ Fine Art Jewelry 


August 1 - September 1 
Reception: Sunday August 3, 12-3pm 







Gallery Cafe serving lunch and tea, 
12-3pm Saturdays and Sundays 





313 Main Street 
Great Barrington, MA 01230 
Tel: 413-528-1888 Fax: 528-1811 


Gedney Farm 


Route 57, New Marlborough, MA 
413-229-3131 








Monday, August 11, at 8:30 
URSULA OPPENS, piano 


Music of Wuorinen, Carter, Picker, 
Nancarrow, and Rzewski 





Friday, August 15, at 6 (Prelude) 


MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

CHO-LIANG LIN, violin 

NINA FERRIGNO, piano 

RANDALL HODGKINSON, piano 


Music of Beethoven and Brahms 





Friday, August 15, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
KENT NAGANO, conductor 
CHO-LIANG LIN, violin 


DEBUSSY Symphonic fragments from 
Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien 

TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto 

STRAVINSKY Petrushka (1947 version) 





Saturday, August 16, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HANS GRAF, conductor 
SUSANNE MENTZER, mezzo-soprano 


GLUCK Excerpts from Orfeo ed Eundice 
BACH Orchestral Suite No. 3 
MOZART Arias with orchestra 
STRAVINSKY Pulcinella Suite 





Sunday, August 17, at 2:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
KENT NAGANO, conductor 
EMANUEL AX, piano 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 3, Scottish 
BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 2 
RAVEL Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2 








Thursday, August 21, at 8:30 
PETER SERKIN, piano 


Music of Takemitsu, Reger, and Beethoven 





TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 


Music of Barber and Brahms 





Friday, August 22, at 8:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

ROBERT SPANO, conductor 

ANDRE WATTS, piano 

RACHMANINOFF. Two Etudes-tableaux 
(orch. Respighi) 

RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 2 

TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5 





Saturday, August 23, at 8:30 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ANDRE PREVIN, conductor 
HORACIO GUTIERREZ, piano 
ALL-MOZART PROGRAM 


Symphony No. 25; Piano Concerto No. 19 
in F, K.459; Symphony No. 40 





Sunday, August 24, at 2:30 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT SHAW, conductor 
JANICE CHANDLER, soprano 
MARIETTA SIMPSON, mezzo-soprano 
RICHARD CLEMENT, tenor 
NATHAN BERG, bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
JOHN OLIVER, conductor 
BARBER Prayers of Kierkegaard 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 9 





Monday, August 25, at 8:30 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 
JOHN WILLIAMS, conductor 
THOMAS MARTIN, clarinet 


Selections from stage and screen, and Artie 
Shaw’s Clarinet Concerto 





Wednesday, August 27, at 8:30 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
STANLEY RICHIE, director and violinist 
LORRAINE HUNT, mezzo-soprano 


To include Vivaldi’s The Four Seasons and arias 
from Handel’s Agrippina and Ariodante 





Programs subject to change. 


TANGLEWOOD MUSIC CENTER 
Leon Fleisher, Artistic Director 


1997 Concert Schedule 


Sunday, June 29, at 5:30 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center 
Opening Exercises 
(free admission; open to the public) 


Monday, June 30, at 8:30 p.m. 
The Phyllis and Lee Coffey Memorial Concert 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Seiji Ozawa and Conducting Fellows 
conducting—To include Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3, Eroica 


Tuesday, July 1, at 8:30 p.m. 
Vocal Recital—TMC Fellows 


Saturday, July 5, at 2 p.m. 
Sonata Recital—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 6, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 6, at 8:30 p.m. 
Sonata Recital—TMC Fellows 


Monday, July 7, at 8:30 p.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Tuesday, July 8, at 8:30 p.m. 
Vocal Recital—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 13, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 13, at 2:30 p.m. (Shed)* 
The Leonard Bernstein Memorial Concert 
To benefit the Tanglewood Music Center 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Robert Spano conducting 
Isaac Stern, violin 
Music of Bernstein, Mozart, Dvorak, and 
Brahms 


Monday, July 14, at 8:30 p.m. 
Chamber Music—TIMC Fellows 


Tuesday, July 15, at 8:30 p.m. 
Chamber Music—BUTI Young Artists 


Thursday, July 17, at 8 p.m. and 
Saturday, July 19, at 2:30 p.m. (Theatre )* 
Sponsored by Mr. K. Kanzawa & 
Kissei Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd. 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra and 
Vocal Fellows 
Seiji Ozawa conducting 
David Kneuss, director; John Michael 
Deegan and Sarah G. Conly, design 
Poulenc Les Mamelles de Tirésias (fully-staged 
production celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the premiere) 


Sunday, July 20, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, July 20, at 6 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Orchestra 


Monday, July 21, at 8:30 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Chorus 


Saturday, July 26, at 2 p.m. 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Leon Fleisher and Conducting Fellows 
conducting 


Sunday, July 27, at 10 a.m. 
The Natalie and Murray Katz Concert 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Monday, July 28, at 8:30 p.m. 
Vocal Recital—TMC Fellows 





Saturday, August 2, at 2 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Orchestra 


Sunday, August 3, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, August 3, at 6 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Chorus 


Sunday, August 3, at 8:30 p.m. 
Manon String Quartet 
(TMC Ensemble-in-Residence) 


Saturday, August 9, at 11:30 a.m. 
Family Concert co-sponsored by 
Berkshire Bank and Kay-Bee Toy 
Stores 


FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


Made possible by the generous gift 
of Dr. Raymond and Hannah H. 
Schneider 


Saturday, August 9, at 2 p.m. 

TMC Fellows—Music of Varése, 
Nancarrow/Mikhashoff, Lang, Zorn, 
Zappa, Rouse, Brant, and Antheil 


Sunday, August 10, at 10 a.m. 
TMC Fellows—Music of Messiaen 


Sunday, August 10, at 8:30 p.m. 
TMC Fellows—Music of Shostakovich, 
Rihm, Kurtag, and Gubaidulina 


Monday, August 11, at 8:30 p.m.* 

The Fromm Concert at Tanglewood 

Ursula Oppens, piano—Music of 
Wuorinen, Carter, Picker, Nancarrow, 
and Rzewski 


Tuesday, August 12, at 8:30 p.m. 
TMC Fellows—Music of Wolfe, Turnage, 
Rouse, and Druckman 


Wednesday, August 13, at 8:30 p.m. 
TMC Fellows—Music of Gubaidulina 


Thursday, August 14, at 8:30 p.m. 

Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 

Reinbert De Leeuw, Stefan Asbury, and 
Conducting Fellows conducting 


Music of Mackey, Beavers, Dutilleux, and 


Rouse 





Tuesday, August 5* 
TANGLEWOOD ON PARADE 
Co-sponsored by Filene’s and GE Plastics 
To benefit the Tanglewood Music Center 
Afternoon events begin at 2:30 p.m. 
Gala concert at 8:30 p.m. (Shed) 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Seiji Ozawa, Leon Fleisher, Keith Lockhart, 
and John Williams conducting 
To include Tchaikovsky 1812 Overture 


Saturday, August 16, at 2 p.m. 
BUTI Young Artists Orchestra 
André Smith conducting 


Saturday, August 16, at 4:30 p.m. 
Vocal Recital—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, August 17, at 10 a.m. 
Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Sunday, August 17, at 8:30 p.m. 
Dshamilja String Quartet 
(TMC Ensemble-in-Residence) 


Tuesday, August 19, at 8:30 p.m. 
Vocal and Chamber Music—TMC Fellows 


Wednesday, August 20, at 8:30 p.m. 

The Dr. Raymond and Hannah H. Schneider 
Concert 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
Conducting Fellows conducting 


Schedule subject to change. 


Additional TMC events may be sched- 
uled. Up-to-date weekly information 
is available at the Main Gate. 

Except as noted, seats are unreserved 
and available one hour before con- 
cert time for a contribution of $6 


($10 for orchestra concerts). Tangle- 
wood Friends are admitted without 
charge. 


Unless otherwise stated, all concerts 
are held in Seiji Ozawa Hall. 
*Tanglewood Festival ticket required; 
available at the Tanglewood box 
office 


Programs designated “TMC Fellows” are performed by members of the Tanglewood Music Center 
Fellowship Program for advanced young performers 18 years of age and older. Programs designated 
“BUTI Young Artists” are performed by members of the Boston University Tanglewood Institute 
Young Artists Instrumental and Vocal Programs for high-school age musicians. 


“Tanglewood on Parade” on Tuesday, August 5, is a day-long series of concert performances and 
other events spotlighting the entire spectrum of Tanglewood’s performance activities, including the 
Tanglewood Music Center Fellowship Program, the Boston University Tanglewood Institute Young 
Artists Program, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. “Tanglewood on Parade,” the Leonard Bern- 
stein Memorial Concert on Sunday, July 13, and the performances of Les Mamelles de Tirésias on Thurs- 
day, July 17, and Saturday, July 19, are presented as benefits for the Tanglewood Music Center. Tickets 
are required and are available at the Tanglewood box office. 





TANGLEWOOD MUSIC CENTER ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Tanglewood Music Center Fellows pay little or no tuition; many are offered free room and board. 
Their residency at Tanglewood is underwritten largely through annual and endowed Fellowships. 

The TMC faculty includes many of the world’s finest musical artists, some of them teaching through 
the generosity of donors who have endowed Faculty Chairs. The Tanglewood Music Center gratefully 
acknowledges the endowment support of the contributors represented below. 


Endowed Faculty Positions 
Berkshire Chair 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward L. Bowles Master Teacher Chair 
Richard Burgin Chair 
Charles E. Culpeper Foundation Chair, 
Chairman of the Faculty 
Barbara LaMont Master Teacher Chair 
Renee Longy Chair, a gift of Jane and John Goodwin 
Marian Douglas Martin Chair, endowed by Marilyn 
Brachman Hoffman for Keyboard Faculty 
Beatrice Sterline Procter Master Teacher Chair 
Sana H. Sabbagh and Hasib J. Sabbagh 
Master Teacher Chair 
Surdna Foundation Master Teacher Chair 


Endowed Guarantor Fellowships 

Baldwin Piano and Organ Company Fellowship 
Jane W. Bancroft Fellowship 

BayBanks Fellowship 

Leonard Bernstein Fellowships 

Edward S. Brackett, Jr. Fellowship 

Frederic and Juliette Brandi Fellowship 
Rosamond Sturgis Brooks Memorial Fellowship 
Stanley Chapple Fellowship 

Alfred E. Chase Fellowship Fund 

Clowes Fund Fellowship 

Harold G. Colt, Jr. Memorial Fellowship 

Andre Come Memorial Fellowship 

Caroline Grosvenor Congdon Memorial Fellowship 
Aaron Copland Fund for Music Fellowship 
Margaret Lee Crofts Fellowship 

Charles E. Culpeper Foundation Fellowship 
Darling Family Fellowship 

Omar Del Carlo Tanglewood Fellowships 

Otto Eckstein Family Fellowship 

Friends of Armenian Culture Society Fellowship 
Judy Gardiner Fellowship 

Athena and James Garivaltis Fellowship 
Armando A. Ghitalla Fellowship 

Fernand Gillet Memorial Fellowship 

Marie Gillet Fellowship 

Florence Gould Foundation Fellowships 


The Luke B. Hancock Foundation Fellowship 
William Randolph Hearst Foundation Fellowship 
C.D. Jackson Fellowship 
Paul Jacobs Memorial Fellowship 
Billy Joel Keyboard Fellowship 
H. Eugene and Ruth B. Jones Fellowship 
Susan Kaplan/Ami Trauber Fellowship 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen Z. Kluchman Memorial Fellowship 
Dr. John H. Knowles Memorial Fellowship 
Donald Law Fellowship 
Stephanie Morris Marryott and 
Franklin J. Marryott Fellowship 
Merrill Lynch Fellowship 
Ruth S. Morse Fellowship 
Albert L. and Elizabeth P. Nickerson Fellowship 
Northern California Fund Fellowship 
Seiji Ozawa Fellowship 
Daphne Brooks Prout Fellowship 
The Rapaporte Foundation Fellowship 
Harry and Mildred Remis Fellowship 
Peggy Rockefeller Memorial Fellowship 
Carolyn and George Rowland Fellowship 
in Honor of Eleanor Panasevich 
Wilhelmina Sandwen Memorial Fellowship 
Morris A. Schapiro Fellowship 
The Starr Foundation Fellowship 
Miriam and Sidney Stoneman Fellowships 
Surdna Foundation Fellowship 
William F. and Juliana W. Thompson Fellowship 
DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund Fellowship 
Jerome Zipkin Fellowship 
Anonymous (1) 


Endowed Sustaining Fellowships 
Mr. and Mrs. David B. Arnold, Jr. Fellowship 
Kathleen Hall Banks Fellowship 
Leo L. Beranek Fellowship 
Felicia Montealegre Bernstein Fellowship 
Brookline Youth Concerts Awards 

Committee Fellowship 
Helene R. and Norman L. Cahners Fellowship 
Marion Callanan Memorial Fellowship 








Nat Cole Memorial Fellowship 
Harry and Marion Dubbs Fellowship 
Arthur Fiedler/ Leo Wasserman Fellowship 
Dr. Marshall N. Fulton Memorial Fellowship 
Julie Esselborn Geier Memorial Fellowship 
Gerald Gelbloom Memorial Fellowship 
Haskell Gordon Memorial Fellowship 
John and Susanne Grandin Fellowship 
Lola and Edwin Jaffe Fellowship 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur R. Kravitz Fellowship 
Bernice and Lizbeth Krupp Fellowship 
Philip and Bernice Krupp Fellowship 
Edwin and Elaine London Family Fellowship 
Lucy Lowell Fellowship 
Robert G. McClellan, Jr., and 

IBM Matching Grant Fellowship 
Morningstar Family Fellowship 
Stephen and Persis Morris Fellowship 
The Theodore Edson Parker Foundation Fellowship 
David R. and Muriel K. Pokross Fellowship 
Lia and William Poorvu Fellowship 
Hannah and Raymond Schneider Fellowship 
Albert Spaulding Fellowship 
Tappan Dixey Brooks Fellowship 
Augustus Thorndike Fellowship 
R. Amory Thorndike Fellowship 
Sherman Walt Memorial Fellowship 
Max Winder Violin Fellowship 


Endowed Seminar Scholarships 

Maurice Abravanel Scholarship 

Ethel Barber Eno Scholarship 

Eugene Cook Scholarship 

Dorothy and Montgomery Crane Scholarship 
William E. Crofut Family Scholarship 
Richard F. Gold Memorial Scholarship 
Miriam Ann Kenner Memorial Scholarship 
Leah Jansizian Memorial Scholarship 
Andrall and Joanne Pearson Scholarship 
Claire and Millard Pryor Scholarship 

Mary H. Smith Scholarship 

Cynthia L. Spark Scholarship 

Evelyn and Phil Spitalny Scholarship 
Tanglewood Ushers/Programmers Scholarship 
Tisch Foundation Scholarship 


Contributions as of July 18, 1997 


Endowed Funds Supporting the 
Teaching and Performance Programs 

Bernard and Harriet Bernstein Fund 

Peter A. Berton Fund 

Donald C. Bowersock Tanglewood Fund 

Gino B. Cioffi Memorial Prize Fund 

Margaret Lee Crofts Fund 

Eleanor Naylor Dana Visiting Artist Fund 

Alice Willard Dorr Foundation Fellowship 

Carlotta M. Dreyfus Fellowship 

Virginia Howard and Richard A. Ehrlich Fund 

Selly A. Eisemann Memorial Fellowship 

Elvin Tanglewood Fund 

Elise V. and Monroe G. England TMC Fund 

Honorable and Mrs. John H. Fitzpatrick Fund 

Daniel and Shirlee Cohen Freed Fund 

Grace Cornell Graff Fellowship Fund for Composers 

Greve Foundation-John J. Tommaney Fund 

Heifetz Fund 

Mickey L. Hooten Prize Fund 

Grace B. Jackson Prize Fund 

Paul Jacobs Memorial Commissioning Fund 

Amey P. Ketchum Memorial Fund 

The Louis Krasner Fund 

William Kroll Memorial Fund 

Barbara Lee / Raymond Lee Foundation Fund 

Dorothy Lewis Scholarship 

Samuel Mayes Memorial Prize Fund 

Northern California Audition Fund 

Carrie L. Peace Memorial Fund 

Herbert Prashker Fellowship 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Rebentisch Fund 

Jane and Peter van S. Rice Fund 

Helena Rubinstein Fund 

The Lenore S. and Alan Sagner Fund 

Renee D, Sanft Fund 

Pearl and Alvin Schottenfeld Fund 

Ruth Shapiro Scholarship Fund 

Dorothy Troupin Shimler Fund 

Asher J. Shuffer Fellowship 

Jason Starr Scholarship 

Denis and Diana Osgood Tottenham Fund 

John Williams Fund 

Karl Zeise Memorial Prize Fund 


Tanglew@d 
Music 
Center 
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Brushwood Farm 
Pittsfield-Lenox Road 


| | REC 2 Lenox, MA 01240 
Telephone: (413) 637-2992 


WAREHOUSE OUTLET 


e Vast Assortment of Pottery Planters 
— Earthenware, Stoneware & Porcelain 


e Unique Basketry for Flowers 


e Direct-from-Importer Prices 
— Factory Seconds & Discontinued Items 


Paris - Milan - New York « Lenox ? 
peksss 2 


CaSaBLaNCa 


meneame larselmilicy 





Olitme drink 
constantly 
change, 

lotian dete ateel 
never goes 
out of style 


Experience 


The Norman Rockwell 
Museum at Stockbridge 


Route 183 Open Daily 
413-298-4100 www.nrm.org 
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MOVING YOUR BUSINESs TO THE BERKSHIRES 
COULD BE THE Most BRILLIANT MOVE OF YOUR cAReer. 
CALL THE CENT RAL BERKSHIRE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


66 WEST STREET PITTSFIELD MA 01201 1-800-BERK-CTY 
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The Proof is in the Performance 






Annual reports, product brochures, publications, 
catalogs & data sheets — a symphony of multi-color 
printing using our image editing and electronic page 
assembly capabilities to enhance the performance. 
Bravo! MacDonald & Evans Printers. =~ 

One Rex Drive ¢ Braintree, MA 02184 

Tel: (617) 848-9090 ¢ Fax: (617) 843-5540 
Email: macevan] @aol x 
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The Music Has 
Never Been Sweeter 








oe Be Fe cate 





Edgar and Dori Curtis sharea musical performances and 
passion for music; their lives seminars. It’s all part of what 
have been devoted to com- makes this community so vital; 


posing, teaching and perform- you meet the most interesting 
ing. As a conductor, Edgar has _ people at Kimball Farms. 
taken American compositions 

to major orchestras in Europe _—_—‘ Retirement As It Was 

and encouraged cross-cultural | Meant To Be 
exchanges. At Kimball Farms, = 
he and Dori enrich the lives of — 


their fellow residents through Kimball] Farms 


235 Walker Street, Lenox, MA 01240 (800) 283-0061 (413) 637-4684 
ee eee eee 












